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Jobless Rise to 4.7 Million, 
Meany Hits ‘Complacency’ 


Railway Clerks and Pres. A. J. 


proposals, 


water (R-Ariz.). 
Patently Anti-Labor’ : 


TWO UNION SPOKESMEN, Pres. George M. Harrison of the 


Hayes (right) of the Machinists, 


confer with Chairman John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) of the Senate 
Labor subcommittee during hearings on labor-management reform 
Harrison and Hayes, 
testified in general support of the Kennedy-Ervin bill and assailed 
the Administration’s labor program sponsored by Sen. Barry Gold- 


both AFL-CIO vice presidents, 


Goldwater ‘Reform’ 
Lashed by AFL-CIO 


By Willard Shelton 


The Senate Labor subcommittee completed hearings on labor-|come to substantially more than 
Management reform legislation and scheduled executive sessions on 
A committee report after the AFL-ClO submitted supplementary 
testimony ‘branding the Goldwater-Administration bill as “patently|now forever lost could well have 
anti-labor” and “a poor excuse” for reform proposals, 


Reuther on Recovery: 


U.S. <Not 


v2 rying’ 


To Solve Problems 


America has lost more than $100 billion in production over the 
past six years and with it the nation’s unchallenged world leader- 
ship “not because we lack the means to solve our problems but 
because we are not trying,” AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
has told the Joint Economic Committee of Congress. 


Appearing as chairman of the 
AFL-CIO Economic Policy Com- 
mittee, Reuther said that “our diffi- 
culties, both at home and abroad, 
arise out of no lack of physical or 
hufiia resources,” but from a “lack 
of vision and determination.” 

The restit has been at home 
“long months of unemployment 
for millions of men and women,” 
he told the joint committee headed 
by Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-H1.). 

In the international area the 
U. S. has lost its commanding 
lead in “scientific achievement 
and military potential’ it held 
over the Soviet Union, Reuther 
said. In terms of general eco- 
nomic strength “the Communists 
are rapidly closing the gap be- 
tween us ... the failure of the 

U. S. economy in recent years to 

grow as it can and should is one 

of our major sources of weak- 
ness.” 


In the past six years, Reuther 
declared, “the difference between 
what our halting economy has ac- 
tually produced and what we could 
have had with full production, full 
employment and full realization of 
our potentialities for growth, would 


$100 billion.” 
“This production that we have 


spelled the difference between an 


mecgislative director, filed a state- 
menent listing 25 major objections to 
he Goldwater bill as “complicated, 
onfused and self-defeating.” 

Other witnesses the final week of 
hearings included Pres. George 
arrison of the Railway. Clerks, 
Pres. Al J. Hayes’ of the Machin- 
Sts, who is chairman of the AFL- 
10 Ethical Practices Committee, 
and Pres, Richard J. Gray of the 
“ uilding and Construction Trades 
i ept. 

The committee hearings dosed 
with business organizations on rec- 
brd as demanding ‘restrictions on, 
Organizational picketing and boy- 
tts, application of the anti-trust. 
Haws to trade unions and sweeping 
Prohibitions on union political edu- 
paeeeetional activities, 


Biemiller pointed out that when 


Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-C1lO &— 


of the Kennedy-Ervin bill, based 
largely on the 1958 Kennedy-Ives 
measure, the Goldwater bill had 
not yet been submitted. 

An analysis of the Goldwater- 
Administration bill by Arthur J. 
Goldberg, special counsel of the 


“this unhappy piece of legisla- 
lation” showed clear signs of 
“having been drafted for political 
67S 6 
It does “calculated violence,” he 
charged, to four of the five “guide 
lines” AFL-CIO «Pres. George 


of all workers. 


he had testified in general support 


(Continued on Page 4) 


AFL-CIO, he said, revealed that 


“We see in some sections,” Bie- 


unchallenged continuation of U: S. 
world leadership and the threat. 


find ourselves today,” he added. 


_ Problem Still Serious 

The “effects of the 1957-58 re- 
cession, Reuther told the ‘commit- 
tee; are still present and the “rela- 
tively slow improvement in 1959— 
-/such as most observers expect— 
will leave a persistent and serious 
problem at the close of the year.” 

He cited the latest Labor Dept. 
report showing 76 of the nation’s 
149 major labor markets and 183 


Meany urged last year in testifying small industrial centers reporting 
on legislation to restrain labor- 
management corruptionists without 
interfering with the legitimate func- 
tions of unions in representing their 
members and advancing the cause 


substantial unemployment, ¢om- 
pared to 24 major and 61 small la- 
bor aréas with substantial unem- 
ployment in July 1957, before the 
recession. started. 

“The 1959 outlook for most 
of the present’ distressed areas 


(Coudinued on page 2) 


ened, uneasy position in which we 


FBI Probes 


Assault on- 
Organizer. 


A two-pronged federal probe 
has been launched into the vicious 
beating iff Franklin, N. C., of an 
organizer for the AFL-CIO Hosi- 
ery Workers. 

Preliminary investigations were 
begun almost immediately by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the staff of the McClellan spe- 
cial Senate committee into the bru- 
tal assault-on Robert D. Beame, 
who was conducting an organizing 
drive at the Franklin Hosiery Co., 
a subsidiary of Burlington Miils. 

Hosiery Workers Pres. Andrew 
Janaskie vigorously protested the 
Feb. 11 attack in telegrams to 
FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover; Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), 
chairman of the special Senate 
committee; several senators, and 
North Carolina’s Gov. Luther D. 
Hodges. : 

Janaskie, in his telegrams, de- 
nouncing the violent attack in 
which. Beame says he was beaten, 
his life threatened, and the signed 

(Continued on Page 4) 


either the one which passed the 


The full House Banking Com- 
‘mittee is scheduled to begin con- 
sideration Feb. 17. of the bill in- 
troduced by Rep. Albert Rains (D- 
Ala.), the subcommittee’s chair- 
man. ‘The measure is keyed to 
construction of 165,000 public 
housing units over the next three 
years, as opposed to only 51,000 


in the Senate-approved measure. 


FRB. Cites 
Lag in Job 


Recovery 


By Saul Miller 


The persistent and _ serious 
level of unemployment that has 
marked the nation’s recovery 
from the 1957-58 recession con- 
tinued. in January as 600,000 
persons were added to the jobless 
lists for a total of 4.7 million, or 
200,000. more than a year ago. 

The government’s latest report 
on unemployment came on the 
heels of official recognition by the 
Federal Reserve Board that the re- 
covery in jobs has been slower on 
the upswing from the recession 
than after the two earlier postwar 
slumps. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
said the figures clearly indicate 
“that joblessness is still America’s 
No. 1 problem in spite of other 
signs that we are pulling out of 
this recession.” 

The unemployment situation 
“cannot take a back seat to any 
other economic issue,” said 
Meany. “The compiacency of 
government leadership in putting 
a balanced budget ahead of jobs 
and human needs will produce 
stagnation. A more farsighted 
program, geared to America’s 
capacity for growth, will not 
only balance our federal. budget, 
but meet our obligation to pro- 

vide maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power 
as well.” 

The FRB staff study shows there 
has been almost no pickup in em- 
ployment since September except 
for normal seasonal changes, while 
unemployment continues at a high 


(Continued on page 2) 


Action Under Way on 

Liberal Housing Bill 
By Gene Zack 

' The battle over an omnibus housing measure—first major legis- 


lative fight in the 86th Congress—has shifted to the House, where 
‘a subcommittee approved a bill substantially more liberal than 


Senate by a 60-28 vote, or the 


Administration’s “budget-balancing” recommendations. 


Pres. Eisenhower recommended no 


Senate action on the bill intro- 
duced by Sen. John J. Sparkman 
(D.-Ala.) represented a compro- 
mise approach. Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.) beat 
back Republican efforts to whittle 


(Continued on Page 4) 


action in the public housing field.. 
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RWDSU. Wins | 
Pay Raises 


For 10,000 


New York—A two-year contract 
negotiated ‘by Dist. 65, Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, will add $6 to $10 a week 
to the pay of 1,200 workers at two 
New Jersey plants of the Revion 
Cosmetics Co. 

Another 2,000 Dist. 65 members; 
employed by 38 direct mail firms 
in the New York-area, will receive 
increases totaling $10.50 a week 
under a three-year agreement. 


These contracts were among 
250 signed by the union after a 
successful campaign to complete 
seed ak on all contracts ex- . 

piring Feb. 1. Wage increases 
were negotiated for 10,000 union 
members without a single strike. 


The Revion agreement provides 
a $5 raise for heavy work classifi- 
cations, with an additional $4 next 
February. Those in light factory 
jobs received $4, with $3 due next 
year. Cost-of-living adjustments 
were provided and the union won 
a third week of vacation after 10 
years. 

The direct mail agreement gives 
employes of 38 firms a $4.50 raise 
the first year and $3 for each of the 
next two years, plus cost-of-living 
adjustments each year. 


Jobs, Congress 
Top Agenda 
For Council 


Continuing and chronic unem- 
ployment in the face of a general 
economic recovery and the battle 
~over labor reform legislation will 
get major attention when the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council convenes in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico on Feb. 16. 

High on the council’s agenda also 
is a discussion of the Administra- 
tion’s program for the 86th Con- 
gress as outlined in the President’s 
messages, especially his views on in- 
flation and a “‘balanced budget.” 

The mid-winter meeting is due 
to hear reports from a number of 
unions on anti-corruption steps 
taken on the basis of’ testimony 
given the McClellan committee. 
It is scheduled also to receive an 
explanation from -Carpenters . 
Pres. Maurice A. Hutcheson on | 
his testimony before the Senate 
committee. 

At its November meeting, held 
shortly after the elections, the coun- 
cil called on the new Congress for 
a bold new program for the “wel- 
fare of America” with special at- 
tention to two areas of labor legis- 
lation, a non-union-busting reform 
measure and overhaul of Taft-Hart- 
ley. 


Barbers Set 
New Drive on 
Unorganized 


Indianapolis—Field staff repre- 
sentatives of the Barbers sharpened 
their organizing tools at a five-day 
conference held at the union’s head- 
quarters here. 

Giving a new impetus to ‘the 
union’s organizing efforts, Pres. 
William C. Birthright announced 
formation of five specialized divi- 
sions within the international to 
allow for greater unionizing con- 
centration within given employ- 

nt classifications. 

At the same time, the union 
established state councils to per- 
mit better servicing of lecals. | 

John F. Schreier, assistant direc- 
tor of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Or- 
ganization, representing Dir. John 

~W. Livingston, spoke to the con- 


j level. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
The study conflicts sharply 
with Pres. Eisenhower's Economic 
Report and recent analyses of the 
Commerte Dept. which said that 
job recovery was following previous 
patterns. 
Eisenhower told his press confer- 
ence that while he did not “for one 
minute accept that (4.7 million) as 
a’ satisfactory level of unemploy- 
ment ... we are going to have a 
pickup as the year goes on.” 
The President said the unemploy- 
‘ment level is “characteristic of re- 
coveries,” especially the spottiness 
of joblessness throughout the coun- 
try. But the current level is noth- 
ing to be “happy with... or con- 
tent with,” he added. 

The continuing level of unem- 

ployment was disclosed in the gov- 

ernment’s January figures, which 
showed 6 percent of the labor force 
unemployed. 

The 6 percent figure has been 

nearly constant for the past three 

‘months after dropping from a high 

of 7.5 percent. 

The January figures reflect a 
very slight improvement in the 
employment picture after taking 
into consideration seasonal 
changes. Total employment fell 
by 1.3 millions, with the bulk 
of the drop in non-farm payrolls. 

' Manufacturing employment 
dropped seasonally by 130,000 
to 15.6 million in January, with 
employment in steel and autos 
showing little change over De- 
cember. 

With the factory ‘wecdieaill 
dropping four-tenths of an hour to 
39.9. hours, average weekly earn- 
ings of factory workers declined by 
88 cents to $87.38 in January. 


Other Aspects Show 
The combined Labor and Com- 
merce Departments report showed 
also: 


@ State insured unemployment 
rose by 500,000 to 2.5 million. 

@ The number of persons ex- 
hausting their regular benefits rose 
from 213,000 in. December to 225,- 
000 in January. 

@ The number unemployed for 
15 weeks or longer—at 1.4 million 
in January—remained unchanged 
over the month in contrast to a 
steady decline since last summer. 

@ The majority of those unem- 
ployed 15 weeks or longer were 
adult men, most of whom had been 
employed in manufacturing or re- 
lated industries. 

The FRB study of the employ- 
ment lag found several factors were 
responsible for the slower pickup 
in jobs than in the two previous re- 


ference on organizing problems and 
techniques. 
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Idle Risé to 4.7 Million, 
Meany Hits Inaction 


facturing, it said, “have apparently 
been higher this time than in the 
earlier recovery periods, reflecting 
a high level of investment in mod- 
ernization and expanded research 
and developments programs.” It 
cited these examples of the pro- 
ductivity gain: 

@ In automobiles, output in De- 
cember 1958 was only’ 4 percent 
lower than in December 1956, with 
20 percent fewer production work- 
ers. 

@ In railroads, the amount of 
freight carried in December 1958 
was about as much as in late 1957 
with 10 percent less employment. 

- @ In mining, output has been 
equaling output levels of a year 
ago with about 15 percent fewer 
employes. , 

These productivity gains, said 
the study, may be a factor also in 
the “recent stabilizing of average 
hours of work per week in all manu- 
facturing industry.” “Virtually all 
of the recession decline in hours 
worked had been recovered by last 
September and there has been no 
further gain since,” it explained. 


The board said that greater 
cost-consciousness on the part 
of business, the lack of a re- 
vival in investment that triggers 
machinery and related industries 
and. productivity gains in non- 
manufacturing industries all ac- 
count for the continuing high 
level of unemployment. 


Productivity increases in manu- 


the AFL-CIO Economic Policy 


(Continued from: Page 1) 

is bleak,” he said, “unless there 

is decisive action to adopt na- 

tional policies which will quickly 

stimulate economic growth and 

restore full employment.” 

_. Current assumptions. of the Ad- 
ministration ‘and business spokes- 
men about the outlook for 1959 
mean a “continuation of high un- 
employment and idle productive 
capacity.” These assumptions, 


Reuther asserted, pista pessi- 
mism and defeatism.” 


Unemployment to Persist 

Specifically, he added, it means 
unemployment of from 3 to 3.5 
million towards the end of 1959, 
or between 5 and 5.5 percent of- 
the labor force. 

This picture of economic trends 
in the period ahead, “a continua- 
tion of drift and waste of idle man- 
power and productive capacity . . 
is a violation of the intent of the 
Employment Act,” Reuther de- 
clared. 


rate of economic 
growth is also the key to achieving 
a reasonably stable price level, 
Reuther said, because it makes pos- 
sible a “large supply of goods 
and eases the pressures among 
competing social and economic 
groups,” also making it “consider- 
ably easier to solve the problems of 
who is to receive what share of 
the net product if the pie is great, 
than if it is small.” 


- Program Outlined 

Reuther outlined the following 
program to assure full employ- 
ment and economic growth: 

@ Consumer buying power must 
be raised substantially in order to 
lift sales and output in the months 
ahead. Wage and salary increases, 
and a reasonably stable price level, 
are essential. 

@ Extension of coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to mil- 
lions of workers in trade and serv- 
ices and raising the present $1 an 
hour to at least $1.25. 

@ Halting the tight money pol- 
icy which generally inhibits the 
économy’s ability to grow and spe- 
cific governmental measures to 
curb excessive stock market specu- 
lation, including the effective en- 
forcement of the elimination of 


INation ‘Not Trying? | 
For Jobs—Reuther | 


-@ A concerted program of fed- 
eral government aid, through loans 
and grants, for depressed areas to 
bring in new industries, retrain 
workers and assist workers to move 
to mew communities where jobs are 
available. 
® Additional federal standards 
for the unemployment compensa- 
tion system to extend duration and 
raise benefit payments, plus elimi- 
nation of harsh disqualification pro- 
visions, 

@ A change in attitude and di- 


with the test the need to the nation 
not the cost or budget balancing. 


@ Stepped up defense expendi- 


national security needs. 

@ Economic and technical aid 
for peoples emerging from colonial- 
ism and continuing assistance for 
economically underdeveloped ma- 


*| tions. 


@ Federal aid for education in- 

cluding aid for school construction, 
teachers salaries and scholarships. 
_ @ A national housing program 
including public housing for low- 
income families, slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment, and low-in- 
terest, long-term -mortgages for 
privately built, moderate priced 
homes and apartments. 

@ Essential federal programs 
covering aid for hospitals, highways 
and natural resource conservation 
and development. : 

@® Closing loopholes in the tax 
structure to raise as much as an 
additional $9 billion in revenue. 

@A continuing review of devel- 
opments in automation and other 
technical innovations to assure that 
the fruits of technological gain are 


sustained. 


length of the workweek .by amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards 


ae bape 
Furniture Workers 
Get 52-Cent Package 


Newark, N. J.—Employes of the 
Serta -Co. bedding plant here have 
won a 52 cents-an-hour package in 
a three-year contract negotiated by 
Furniture Workers Local 92. 

Wage increases total 17.5 cents 
over the period of the contract. 
In addition, the company agreed to 
contribute 3 percent of payroll to 
the UFWA insurance fund and the 
same amount to the Local 92 pen- 
sion fund. 

Workers also received additional 
vacation and holiday benefits plus 
5 days a year sick leave, with the 
unused portion being paid in cash 


NEWSMEN INTERVIEW AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuthe 
Chamber after his appearance before the Joint Congressional Co 
headed by Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.). The UAW president testified in his role as chairman of 


margins on all stock purchases. 


Committee, 


during the Christmas holidays. 


uther outside the Old Supreme Court 
ittee on the Economic Report, j 


rection on federal expenditures . 


tures wherever necessary to meet . 


fairly shared and full employment | 


@ Progressive reduction in the — 


Act in terms of continuing tech- 
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Page Three 


| Senate Showdown Looms as abies 


| Work’ Repealer Passes Indiana House — 


Survives Two Preliminary Tests — 


By Dave Perlman — 


" Indianapolis—A bill to repeal Indiana’s so-called “right-to-work” law has swept through the 
State House of Representatives, 73 to 23, and repeal measures have won two preliminary test votes 


jn the Senate. 


Passage of a Democratic-sponsored repealer in the House served to unblock a GOP-sponsored 
repeal bill which had previously been bottled up-in the Republican-controlled Senate Labor Com- 


mittee. 

After a session of complicated 
parliamentary maneuvering, the 
Senate now has before it two sep- 
arate repeal. bills, either of which 
could be brought to a final vote 
next week. 

' Would Be Sth State to Act 

If a repeal bill is passed by-the 
General Assembly before its sched- 
pled Mar.’ 9 adjournment and 
signed by GOP Gov. Harold W. 
Handley—or tepassed over his veto 
—Indiana will become the fifth 
state since passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947 to repeal a 
Jaw banning or restricting union 
security provisions in collective bar- 
gaining contracts. It is the only 
major industrial state which has 
prohibited the union shop. 

Labor’s battle for repeal be- 
gan immediately after Handley 
permitted the “right-to-work” 
law to go into effect in 1957 
after it had been passed by the 
then solidly-Republican General 
Assembly. 


Although the governor de- 
clared he disliked the bill; he re- 
fused to veto it and let if become 
law without his signature, saying 
it was “the responsibility of the 
legislature and not mine.” 

In the November 1958 election 
campaign, in which Handley was 
the unsuccessful GOP nominee for 
US. senator, “right-to-wor 
a key issue, and Handley openly 
defended the law. He was trounced 
by R. Vance Hartke as the Demo- 
crats swept into control of the 
State House of Representatives by 
a 79 to 21 margin, and came within 
four votes of winning the Senate. 


Election Seen as Mandate 

The election result, hailed by 
state AFL-CIO leaders as a “man- 
date to repeal R-T-W,” formed the 
backdrop for the current legisla- 
tive picture. + 

Despite the narrow margin of 
Republican control in the Senate, 
GOP Lt. Gov. Crawford Parker 


named seven Republicans and only 


30-Cent Pay Hike Ends 
New York Tug Strike 


New York—A 30-cent-an-hour wage boost ended a six-day. strike 
of 4,000 tugboat workers in the nation’s largest seaport. 

Members of Local 333, United Marine Div. of the Maritime 
Union, voted overwhelmingly to accept the package—calling for 
an immediate 20-cent hourly nike and an additional 10 cents 


effective Feb. 1, 1960. 


The union, which originally went 
into negotiations asking a $1-an- 
hour increase, had previously re- 
jected an offer of 21 cents an hour 
made by the Marine Towing and 


Meany Marks Death 
Of Japanese Leader 


The regret of the AFL-CIO at 
the death of Pres. Hisashi Kage- 
yama of the All-Japan Seamen’s 
Union was expressed by Pres. 
George Meany in a cable to Gen. 
Sec. T. Nishimaka of the Japanese 
seafarers’ group. 

Kageyama, well-known in the in- 
ternational labor movement, died 
Feb. 3 of a heart’ attack in Tokyo. 
The union of which he was presi- 
dent is affiliated with the All-Japan 
Trades Union Congress (ZENRO), 
the Intl. Conféderation of Free 
Trade Unions and the Intl. Trans- 
portworkers Federation. 


1 iacamportaiion Employers Associa- 
tion. 

The intercession of Mayor Rob; 
ert F. Wagner (D) and federal, 
state and local mediators paved 
the way for settlement of the dis- 
pute. Negotiations were con- 
ducted under a wage-reopening 
clause in the four-year contract 
that expires Jan. 31, 1961. . 

The walkout halted the move- 
ment of 400 tugboats and barges, 
curtailed to some extent the move- 
ment of fuel oil into the city, and 
slowed the arrival and departure of 
ocean-going ships. 

Fuel companies, which had stock- 
piled oil in the week preceding the 
walkout, shifted quickly to tanker 
trucks to. bring supplies into New 
York from refineries in nearby New 
Jersey. An estimated 5 million gal- 
lons. of heating oil were transport- 
ed by truck daily in order to fore- 


stall any fuel shortages. 


Woodcock. 


on a shorter workweek. 


still unemployed. 


in order that the benefits of 


UAW Officers’ Task Force 
To Tackle Jobs Problem 


Detroit—The Auto Workers éxecutive board has named 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther chairman of a special “officers’ task 
force” for a program to “get.America back to work.” Also 
named were Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey and Vice Pres. Leonard 


Reuther said the program calls for machinery to deal with 
immediate assistance to unemployed workers and “long-range 
legislative action” to get the economy “back in high gear’ at 
levels of full employment and full Hroduction,* with emphasis 


Reuther cited a statement by the UAW’s executive officers 
last November which branded as “morally wrong and socially 
indefensible” action of automobile. manufacturers in sched- 
uling overtime work at a time when many auto workers were 


The executive officers conceded the necessity ‘for some 
overtime work “to keep scheduling and production in bal- 
ance,” but urged the manufacturers to “call back as many as 
possible of the unemployed, even . . . on a temporary basis” 


“more widely and equitably shared.” | 


economic recovery would be 


2 was) 


4 


two Democrats to the Labor Com- 
mittee. All but one of the Republi- 
cans—$en. Roy Conrad of Monti- 
cello—were opposed to repeal of 
the “work” law. 

When the House Gaieed: its. re- 
peal bill, Democrats tried to keep it 
before the Senate in Committee of 
the Whole, and the Labor Com- 
mittee suddenly reported out a 
separate repeal bill introduced by 
Conrad-—but with a 6-to-3 recom- 
mendation that it be postponed in- 
definitely. 

The Senate, by. a 27-to-22 
vote, upset the majority recom- 
mendation and substituted the 
minority report that the bill be 
recommended for passage. The 
Conrad bill is now ‘ore the 
Senate for second reading. 


_ Immediately after taking that 
action, the Senate voted 28-to-21 
to consider the House-passed bill 
in.the Committee of the Whole, 
which advanced both repeal bills 
to the threshold of final passage. 

If a repeal bill should be vetoed 
by Gov. Handley while the, Gen- 
eral Assembly is still in session, 
the veto can be overridden by a 
simple majority. Handley has not 
publicly stated whether he would 
sign a repeal bill, veto it, or let it 
become law without his signature. 

A complicating factor in the re- 
peal fight is a so-called “labor re- 
form bill” passed by the House at 
the same time as the “right-to- 
work” repealer. 

The House bill was opposed by 
Indiana labor on the ground that 
union reports should be a field re- 
served for federal legislation, now 
pending in the Kennedy-Ervin bill 
backed by the AFL-CIO, and that 
duplicate reporting requirements 


would place an unnecessary burden 


oh local unions. 

The House-passed ‘reform’ bill is 
also before the Senate in Committee 
of the Whole and there was a ques- 
tion as to _whether so-called “re- 
form” or a repeal bill would be 
given priority consideration by the 
Senate. ' 


NCIP Names 
Businessman 


To Board. _ 


Leo Weisfield, a Seattle business 
and civic leader who actively fought 
against union-crippling legislation 
in his home state, has been ap- 
pointed to the executive board of 
the National Council for Industrial 
Peace. 

The appointment was announced 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and for- 
mer Sen. Herbert H. Lehman, co- 
chairmen of the council which was 


-l organized to combat the spread of 


so-called “right-to-work” laws and 
to promote good labor-management 
relations in the public interest. 
Weisfield, who heads a chain of 
jewelry stores, is chairman of a 
Business, and Industry Committee 


in Seattle which campaigned against 


a “right-to-work” initiative on the 
ballot in the November election. 


| The proposal was soundly defeated. 


In a letter accepting appointment 
to the national council, Weisfield 
said the Seattle business committee 
will becOme a permanent organiza- 
tion “to stand watch against future 
attempts to pass such laws that 
could bring industrial strife to our 
state; lower wages and do harm to 
the welfare of all our citizens.” 


IN SPECIAL TRIBUTE to former AFL Pres. Samuel Gompers, a 
wreath is laid on his statue in Washington, D. C., by Florencio 
Maya, Mexico ‘City judge and president of the Samuel Gompers 
Circle, an association -of trade unionists. At ceremonies were (left 
to right) Henry Wilson, administrative attorney for State, County & © 
Municipal Employes; Arnold Zander, AFSCME president; Maya; 
William C. Doherty, Letter Carriers president and member of AFL- 
CIO Inter-American Committee; and William C. Doherty, Jr., inter- 
American representative, Postal, Telegraph & Telephone Intl. 


‘Work’ Backers Hit for 
Misquoting Gompers 


AFL-CIO Pres, George Meany has accused promoters of “right- 
to-work” laws of “deliberate distortion” of a speech of the founding 
president of the AFL, Samuel Gompers, “in a calculated campaign 
to deceive the American people and harm workers.” 

Meany said the National Right to Work Committee “has taken 


three sentences out of captext from > 


a statement by Gompers to the AFL 
Convention in El Paso, on Nov. 
17, 1924, and is quoting it widely 
in a campaign ‘of distortion aimed 
at making it appear that Mr. 
Gompers was against the union 
shop.” | 

“This is a tawdry device delib- 
erately designed to deceive and 
mislead the American people,” 
Meany said. 

“The world knows and loves 
Samuel Gompers as the father of 
the American labor movement, and 
recognizes that he devoted his life 
to establishment of the union shop 
for the welfare and protection of 
werking people everywhere. 

The AFL-CIO president said 
the misquoted statement has 
been “lifted” from the Gompers 
speech in which he dealt with 
the early struggles of trade 
unions and formation of the 
AFL through “the voluntary 
coming together of unions with 
common needs and - common 
aims.” 

Printed pamphlets of the Na- 
tional Right to Work Committee 
contain this quotation from Gom- 
pers: 

“I want to urge devotion to the 
fundamentals of human liberty ... 
the principle of voluntarism. No 
lasting gain has ever come from 
compulsion. If we seek to force, 
we but tear apart that which, 
united, is invincible.” = 

Gompers’ Position Recalled 

Meany declared, “in view of the 
distortions of the ‘right-to-work’ 
pronioters, I would like to correct 
the record as to the late Mr. Gom- 
pers’ views on the justice of the 
union shop. 

“Addressing the annual conven- 
tion of the AFL, November 1905 
Mr. Gompers said: 

“ ‘Organized labor’s insistence 
upon, and work for, not the 
“closed shop” as our opponents 
term it, but the union shop, in 
agreement with employers mu- 
tually entered into for the ad- 
vantage of both and the main- 


tenance of industrial peace with 
equity and justice to both, is to 
the economic, social and moral 
advancement of all our people. 

“The union shop, in agree- 
ment with employers, is the ap- 
plication of the principle that 
those who enjoy the benefits and . 
advantages resulting from an 
agreement shall also equally bear 
the moral and financial responsi- 
bilities involved”” ~~ 


Meany charged also that “the 
‘right-to-work’ promoters have even 
gone so far as to have one of their 
propagandists claim that Mr. Gom- 
pers made a statement opposing 
the union shop several years after 
his death.” 


“David M. Molthrop, a ‘right-to- 
work’ propagandist, told the Labor- 
Management Conference at West 
Virginia University recently that 
such a statement was contained ‘in 
Samuel Gompers’ farewell speech 
before the AFL convention in 
Houston, Texas, in 1927. 

“It may come as a surpfise to 
Mr. Molthrop that Mr, Gompers_ 
died in 1924 after. spending his life 
fighting for the betterment of 
America’s working people. 


Rubber Workers 
Opening Contracts ‘ 


Akron; O.—The Rubber Work- 
ers has served formal notice of 
contract reopening on the USS. 
Rubber Co., and will follow up with 
similar notices to other major pro- 
ducers whose agreements also ex- 
pire in April. 

URW Pres. L. S. Buckmaster said 
the union will seek improvements 
in the basic company-wide contract 
and in separate agreements, also 
expiring on Apr. 9, dealing with 
-| supplementary unemployment bene- 
fits and with the pension and in- 
surance program. - 

The URW contract covers 27,000 
workers, at U.S. Rubber Co., plants 
in 16 cities. Company-wide con- 
tracts with Goodyear, Firestone and 
B. F. Goodrich run out Apr. 15. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C.,. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1959 


A PILE OF MONEY—nearly $1, 700—collected among members of Local 284, “AFL-CIO Laundry 
& Dry Cleaning Intl. Union, Jersey City, N. J., has been turned over to the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. In front are NAACP Exec. Sec. Roy Wilkins (left) and 
Winfield S. Chasmar, president of Local 284 and also head of the AFL-CIO international. Standing 
(left to right) are Abraham Solomon, Local 284’s secretary-treasurer,; and shop representatives 
Odessa Williams, Francis Taylor, George Lewis and John Long. 


Fight for Labor-Backed 
Housing Bill Under Way 


(Continued from Page 1) — 
the housing bill down to the Ad- 
ministration measure. Also beaten 
were liberal efforts to broaden the 
bill to the limits of the AFL-CIO- 
backed legislation offered by Sen. 
Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.). 


The bill, more liberal than 
any measure approved in recent 
years, made some gestures in 
the Administration’s direction by 
reducing overall spending and 
raising the interest rate on GI 
loans from its present level of 
4.75 percent to 5.25 percent. It 
was supported by 47 Democrats 
and 13 Republicans. Opposed 
were 10 conservative southern 
Democrats and 18 Republicans. 


Concessions to the Administra- 
tion were seen as an effort to head 
off a veto by Eisenhower, who had 
assailed the original Sparkman bill 
as “reckless spending.” Johnson 
said his policy, as leader of the 
predominantly-Democratic Senate, 
would be to meet the President 
“half-way” on spending during the 


Glass Union 
To Vote on 
Ending Strike 


Columbus, O.— Thirteen thou- 
sand Glass Workers are scheduled 
to.vote Feb. 16 on a proposal to 
end their four-month strike against 
the Pittburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Basis of the proposed settlement 
would be a wage and pension in- 
crease equal to that won by the 
union at Libbey-Owens-Ford plants, 
with unresolved issues involving 
work assignments and procedures 
for setting incentive pay submitted 
to arbitration. z 

The wage package includes hour- 
ly increases of 8 to 12 cents for 
each year of a two-year contract. 
There would be a 25 percent in- 
crease in pension benefits, with a 
10 percent increase for those al- 
ready retired. 

Acceptance of the contract re- 
quires majority approval by each of 
the locals. Local unions involved 
are at Creighton and Ford City, 
Pa.; Crystal City, Mo.; Cumber- 
land, Md.; Mount Vernon, O.; 
Clarksburg, W. Va., and Henryetta, 
Okla. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass is the ma- 
jor supplier of’ auto glass to the 
Chrysler Corp. which has begun 
calling back laid-off workers. 


last two years of the GOP Admin- 
istration. 
In the House, Rains said that 


while his bill was more generous 


than the Administration’s, it would 
add less than $100 million ‘to the 
President’s spending estimates for 
the coming fiscal yearsand “will 
have very little inflationary effect” 
in that time. 

Here are how the Rains and 
Sparkman measures differ, and 
how they compare with the pro- 
gram submitted by the White 
“House part of its barely-bal- 
anced $77 billion budget: 

Slum clearance—Rains’ bill au- 
thorizes $500 million. of federal 
grants a year for three years; 
Sparkman bill authorizes $350 mil- 
lion a year for six years, with an 
amendment that could step up 
spending to $500 million a year 
for a four-year period. Adminis- 
tration asked $250 million a year 
for first three years, then $200 mil- 
lion annually for the next three 
years. 

Housing for the elderly—Rains 
bill authorizes $100 million of di- 
rect, 50-year loans to non-p 
corporations at an interest rate of 
3.5 percent. Administration and 
Sparkman bills would liberalize 
mortgage insurance for such hous- 
ing, but provide no direct loans. 

College housing — Rains bill 
would provide $400 million in di- 
rect: loans, mostly for dormitories 
and faculty housing. Sparkman 
bill authorizes $300 million for 
housing, $125 million for academic 
facilities. Administration asked 
only $200 million, all for housing. 

Co-operatives—Rains bill would 
authorize Federal National Mort- 
gage Association to purchase $75 
million of co-operative apartment 
mortgages to spur construction. 
Neither Sparkman bill nor Admin- 
istration measure provided any 
funds for this purpose. 

Public -housing—Rains bill pro- 
vides 35,000 units a year until ex- 
isting authorization of 810,000 
units under Housing Act of 1949 
has been exhausted. This would 
mean a total of 165,000 additional 
units. Sparkman bill calls for a 
total of 51,000 units, while the Ad- 
ministration recommended none. 

Mortgage insurance—Rains bill 
would liberalize down payments on 
middle- and higher-priced houses 
with mortgages insured by Federal 
Housing Administration, plus ex- 
tension of maturity limit from 30 
to 35 years. The Sparkman and 
Administration programs provided 
neither, 


‘Drive Starts 


favored the AFL-CIO affiliate by a 


t | Labor Relations Board election, em- 


In Alabama 
Laundries - 


.The AFL-CIO Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Intl.’ Union, fresh from 
two more major victories over the 
ousted Laundry Workers in Wis- 
consin and Indiana, has opened an 
intensive drive to bring 1,800 Birm- 
ingham, ‘Ala., unionists back into 
the AFL-CIO. 

In balloting conducted on an in- 
dividual plant basis by the Wiscon- 
sin Employment Relations Board, 
workers at five Kenosha laundries 


5-3 margin. In two of the five 
plants, the LWIU received no votes 


The result of the Wisconsin 
balloting “wiped out the last 
traces in that state of the old 
international expelled from the 
united labor movement in De- 
cember 1957 on charges of mis- 
use of welfare funds, 


In Anderson, Ind., employes of 
the Anderson Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Co. chose the AFL-CIO 
local in balloting petitioned by man- 
agement in an effort to eliminate 
both unions. Voting in a National 


ployes cast 46 votes for the AFL- 
CIO affiliate; 26 for no union, and 
only 2 for the LWIU. 

Directing the campaign in Birm- 
ingham are Pres. Winfield S. Chas- 
mar of the AFL-CIO Laundry and 
Dry Cleaning Intl. Union, and 
Charles Gilman, AFL-CIO regional 
director. Their drive against Local 
373 of .the expelled international 
has been endorsed by various Birm- 
ingham unions. 

Local 373 of the LWIU is headed 
by W. T. Archer, Jr., an interna- 
tional representative of the expelled 


which directs the operation of its 
welfare fund. 


AF L-CIO Issues 
Publications List 


The AFL-CIO has publish- 
ed a new List of Publications 
containing over 50 titles of 
books, pamphlets and leaflets 
available from the federation. 

Pertinent data on each of 
the publications, including 
date of publication, price and 
a brief description of the con- 
tents is provided under each 
listing. 

The publications list is 
available without cost from 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Publi- 
cations, 815 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


~ 


‘miller said bluntly, 


¢|a high-ranking White House as- 


“|insist on these provisions in a “re- 


union and trustee of the agency; 


(Continued from Page 1) 

“evidence of 
the same anti-union hand which 
appears in fie Taft-Hartley Act.” 
One of the drafters of the orig- 
inal House version of the 1947 
Taft-Hartley Act, sponsored by for- 
mer Rep. Fred A. Hartley (R- 
N. J.), was Gerald D. Morgan, now 


sistant. 

‘Badly-Drawn’ Bill 
_Biemiller charged that even the 
so-called “reform” sections of the 
Goldwater bill were “badly drawn, 
restrictive and-~ punitive.” 

They “would fail to help the 
trade union member who has 
been victimized by the crook,” he 
said, and would “provide the 
_ crook with new avenues by which 
he could continue nefarious prac- 
tices.” 

“This kind of legislative non- 
sense,” he declared, “serves only to 
delay and frustrate sincere attempts 
to pass a meaningful, constructive 
measure.” 

He urged the subcommittee to 
reject. the Goldwater bill and to 
give favorable action on the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill “with the improve- 
ments” previously recommended by 
the AFL-CIO. 

As the subcommittee headed by 
Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
scheduled its executive sessions, 
Labor Dept. spokesmen told re- 
porters that Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell had belatedly decided that 
the Administration would not nec- 
essarily push for stringent restric- 
tions on organizational picketing 
and union boycotts as part of a 
so-called “reform” bill. 

A week later Mitchell issued a 
statement reiterating his support of 
picket and boycott restrictions but 
strongly implying that he would not 


form” bill. 

. Urging the people to “keep an 
eye” on Sen. Kennedy and Major- 
ity Leader Lyndon Johnson (D.,- 
Tex.), Mitchell said that “how, in 
what words and in what order” 
measures to accomplish the “ob- 
jectives” become law “is the bus- 
iness of Congress.” 

The Goldwater bill, submitted 
this year as the Administration pro- 
gram, includes restrictions on boy- 
cotts and picketing. Mitchell de- 
fended them in testimony Feb. 4 
despite the clear evidence that they 


|Goldwater: "Hefona’ 
Lashed by AFL-CIO 


— 
— > 


sistence on them would. threate, 
enactment of a simple labor-man# 
agement reform measure. 

Harrison, testifymg for the Rail. 
way Labor Executives’ Association, | 
told the subcommittee that the! 
Kennedy-Ervin bill was technically §. 
improved over the 1958 a ae 
Ives measure, but that some chang./— 
es involving reporting requirementy, 
of management expenditures for 
“employe relations” opened new 
“loopholes ‘and exemptions.” : 

A bill proffered as a “labor. 
management reform measure,” he 
said, “necessarily must include 
provisions requiring reporting 
and disclosure by employers and 
labor relations consultants.” 

One exemption, he charged, 
would enable an employer “virtu. 
ally to hire an army of labor spies” 
without reporting the fact merely 
by listing the spies as “regular 
supervisors.” 

Another exemption, he said 
would allow employers to avoid 
reports by claiming that expend 
tures were solely for “judicial, a¢é 
ministrative or arbitral” proceed 
ings, which might include anti. 
union actions charged before the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

' Hayes directed a drumfire of crit. 
icism against the Goldwater bill as 
filled with proposals for “class leg 
islation” that would destroy labor's figui 
rights. 

The Goldwater bill, he said, 
would eliminate “virtually all 
boycotts” by unions against an 
unfair employer, “whether pri- 
mary or secondary.” 

“Such prohibitions are a blow 
at the foundations of union or- 
ganization and collective bargain- 
ing by denying the right of free 
speech,” he added. 

THe McClellan special Senate 
committee, he pointed out, had dis 
closed “corruption and wrong 
doing” by management and its 
agents, but in both the Kennedy- 
Ervin and Goldwater bills, he said, 
“it appears that employers’ wrong 
doings are_minimized while organ 


ctiviti 
practic: 
BUT 
€ equ 


ized labor’s are exaggerated.” The) 

Gray, speaking for the Building Brade y 
Trades Dept., testified in support of Bhey w 
the Kennedy-Ervin approach in lef. cou 


galizing pre-hire agreements in the 
construction industry rather thas 
the language offered in the Gold 
water bill. He gave general sup 
port to the Kennedy-Ervin measure 
with amendments proposed by lx 


are highly controversial and that in- 


be 

(Continued from Page 1) 
union authorization cards stolen 
from his hotel room before the 
mob forced him out of town and 
over the state line into Georgia. 
He declared: 

“You are respectfully urged to 
use your good Offices to see that 
this brutal outrage is thoroughly in- 
vestigated, that the offenders are 
brought to justice, and that legiti- 
‘mate trade union activities in North 
Carolina are protected from vio- 
lence.” 

An FBI spokesman said that 
the matter had been discussed 
with the Justice Dept.’s Civil 
-Rights Div., and that Beame— 
now hospitalized in serious condi- 
tion in Chattanooga, Tenn.— 
would be interviewed by bureau | 
agents as the first step in their 
investigation. 

Senate Committee Counsel Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy said McClellan had 
ordered his staff to make prelimi- 
nary inquiries into the case. 

A spokesman for Hodges said 
the matter had been referred to the 
public prosecutor in Waynesville, 


N. C., Glenn W. Brown, 


- 


bor. 


FBI Orders Probe o f 


Assault on Organizer 


W. M. Barbee, president of th 
North Carolina State AFL-CIO, 
said in a wire to Sen. Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr. (D-N. C.), a member of 
the McClellan committee, _ that 
Franklin police and the county 
sheriff “either connived in or did 
nothing to stop this flagrant brutal 
attack.” He added: 

“If ever there was a case of anti 
labor racketeering with improper 
management overtones, this is it.” 


Beame had been in Franklia 
for a week, in answer toa re 
quest from some of the 250 enr 
ployes of the hosiery mill for 
union representation. 


After the assault, according 
reports received by the interns 
tional union, the mob _ ordered 
Beame into his car and forced him 
to drive to the state line. Enroute, 
Janaskie said, Beame spotted 4 
Franklin police officer. and ap 
pealed to him for help. 

“Local police,” the AFL-CI0 
union head charged in his wire 1 
authorities, “refused to act and preg 
vented Beame from telephonitf 
state police.” 
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UsFL-CIO 25-Point Analysis: — 


Sees 


iktdmintstration S ‘Reform’ Bill ‘Anti-Labor’ 


2 BN JAN. 28, 1959, when it ‘was my. privilege to testify 
hs” () on behalf of the AFL-CIO before this subcommittee, 
ye Administration’s proposals on so-called labor-manage- 


ik Bent reform legislation had not as yet been’ introduced. 
Mm, Masa matter of fact, the President’s message and the Admin- 
he Beration bill, S. 748 (introduced by Sen. Barry Goldwater) 
lly & became public only a few minutes before the committee 
ly: Binished hearing our nes in support of S. 505 with amend- 
1+ Rents. ‘ 
4 Thus I was unable, at that time, to detail the views of 
Bre AFL-CIO on the Administration’s proposals. Since 
“W Bien, we have had time to study and analyze S. 748. and 
he special counsel of the AFL-CIO, Arthur J. Goldberg,” 
™ Bas prepared an analysis of approximately 70 pages for - 
M@ B.ibmission to the committee and we foment it be made 
le Bort of the record. © ’ 
12 B Because sof the importance that has been attached to 
a! s.748 in some quarters, I want to summarize this analysis 
d offer the conclusions of the OA on this unhappy 
ed, Biiece of legislation. 
be Fundamentally, S. 748 is a poor excuse for a labor- 
© B management reform bill. 
P It is complicated, confusing and self-defeating. It is 
patently anti-labor and shows clear signs: of having been 
aid, drafted for political purposes rather than as a genuine 
oil attempt to cope with that corruption in the ranks of 
di. bor and management exposed by the McClellan com- 
fe nittee’s investigations. 
ed. 4We are frankly amazed at the suggestion that this is 
nti 2% Serious attempt to cope with a serious problem for 
the § 5: 758, by any mature test, to come to grips with the 


j problem itself. 


sti When I testified on Jan. 28, I repeated. the words of 
| a @AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany when he appeared before 
leg-@his committee last year. Mr. Meany then offered five 


ors@puidelines which he urged the committee to keep in mind 
in drafting legislation. 


id, § The Administration bill does calculated violence to four 
all @pf these five points. 

= It seeks to punish the majority for the sins of the 

te Bifew. It penalizes the victims of the crooks. It ignores 

ow Bite value of self-regulatory actions as a deterrent to 


corruption. It fails miserably to deal with the crooks 
who sit on management’s side of the table. 

Your committee has done an outstanding and praise- 
orthy job of demonstrating the pitfalls and booby traps 
n the Administration’ s bill in the picketing and secondary 
poycott fields. We join in your conclusion that these pro- 
sions are not carefully thought out and, under the guise 
Df anti-racketeering, not only interfere in legitimate union 
ctivities but actually open the door for new racketeering 
practices. : ‘ 
BUT THE SO-CALLED “reform” sections of S. 748 
¢ equally badly drawn, restrictive and punitive. 

They too would not only fail adequately to help the 
fade union member who has been victimized by the crook, 
hey would provide the crook with new avenues by which 
he could continue his nefarious practices. They also inter- 


eit be: inbor- mame ae 


' pose. They are restrictive and contradictory. 


The AFL-CIO’s evaluation of the Administration 
labor reform bill was presented te the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee by Andrew J. Biemiller, director of 
legislation for the AFL-CIO. 

“The AFL-CIO er ‘this page the 
text of this additional testimony to complete . the 
record of the federation’s position on labor legislation. 

In its issues of Jan. 24 and 31 the News carried 
a summary of the major provisions of the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill, the President's labor message and the 
AFL-CIO position’ on legislation to curb corre, 


“fere j in the internal affairs of unions foe; no 3 Bepitimate pur-. 


S. 748 is not a sincere attempt to legislate. It is 
_ Clearly political in character, and we see in some sections — 
evidence of the same hand. which appears in 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the opinion of the AFL-CIO this kind of legislative 
nonsense serves only to delay and frustrate sincere attempts 
to pass a meaningful, constructive measure. We urge this 
committee to consider S. 505 with the improvements we 
earlier suggested and report that measure to the floor 
for early action. _ 

I have summarized and attached hereto 25 major points 
contained in Mr. Goldberg’s detailed and documented 
analysis, to prove how utterly incompetent S. 748 is. 

They demonstrate that S. 748is not the road to reform. 
This measure is, on its face, conceived in anti-union bias 
drafted in ignorance of the facts of labor-management life 
and submitted without due regard for the consequences 
to innocent victims of crooks. 


Here is the 25-point analysis of the Administration bill: 


—tThe bill contains,some provisions that are ridiculou 
such as a provision for elections so secret that it is 


‘doubtful wHether the ballots could even be counted. The 


provisions are complicated and confusing. They must be 
read and re-read before their full meaning and effects be- 
come clear. 


» ded bill is unfair and inequitable. While unions are 

required to report in great detail on their internal 
procedures and financial transactions and to certify that 
their operations are being conducted in accordance with 
prescribed procedures, the reporting requirements appli- 
cable to employers are totally inadequate to reveal em- 
ployer involvement in efforts to block employes from join- 
ing unions and no certifications of compliance of any kind 
are required of employers. 


—Under the guise of preventing union corruption, the 
bill imposes burdensome restrictions and restraints 
upon unions and union officers. It imposes no comparable 
restraints or restrictions upon employers, despite evidence 
of widespread anti-union activity by employers and em- 
ployer inducement of instances of union corruption. 


yg bill imposes election requirements on the AFL- 

CIO and state and local central bodies with which 
they could not possibly comply, because they are federa- 
tions of unions. 


™ The bill injects the government deeply into the in- 

ternal structures of unions and provides for union 
administration in some of its most basic aspects under the 
very eyes of government investigators. 


—The bill calls for unions to do some things that are 
clearly impossible, such as providing information on 
conflict of interest transactions in which their officers may 
be involved, rather than pinpointing this reporting obliga- 
tion upon particular union officers and employes, where it 
Properly belongs. 


Y pene bill continues and compounds the unsound prac- 

tice of punishing guiltless union members for the 
misdeeds of others by denying federal income tax exemp- 
tions and access to the procedures of the NLRB to unions 


whose officers are found by the secretary of labor to have . 


violated the provisions of the bill. 


—The bill would hamstring essential trade union activi- 
ties by imposing rigid restrictions on the handling of 
union finances which are suitable only for banks.and other 
depositories, not for organizations dedicated to using their 
funds democratically for legitimate trade union purposes. 


—The bill would result in placing union officers in 
Straitjackets since they could be héfed into court, 
virtually without limitation, to defend union policies or 
programs in suits brought against them by any dissident 
union member or minority group. 


1907* he bill adopts a blunderbuss approach by re- 

quiring all unions to conform to detailed require- 
ments and regulations with respect to the conduct of elec- 
tions and other internal procedures, despite the fact that 
unions vary widely in size and structure. 


The bill would provide a means whereby corrupt 


1 1 union officers could maintain themselves. in office: 


simply by refusing to agree to a time and place, and the 
appointment of tellers, for a union election. 


Ete apps he gS ogee in the bill for the recall of union 
officers, for reasons unrelated to corruption and 


-wrongdoing, would create turmoil’ in unions which are 


_ honest and deiksteatia. and would subject all unions to 


drastic penalties without reason. 

1 —The bill arbitrarily and capriciously disqualifies 
union officers from holding union office if they — 

are ineligible to vote under state law because of any crime, 

whether or not that crime, such as reckless Grlvinge has 


anything. to do with corruption. ~ 

1 —The bill gives broad powers of investigation, rule- ‘ 
making and administrative determination to the . 

secretary of labor in such manner as to transform the. 

secretary from a.department head whose primary responsi- _ 


~ 


_bility is the promotion of the welfare of wage earners — 
- into’an arbiter of the relationship between’ union officers 


and union members and completely alters the structure 


. ‘and functions of the department vader, the guise of anti- 
. Tacketeering. 


1 5 ees The bill disregards the ordinary saihisteiia that 
union members should exhaust their remedies 
within the. union before going into court to enforce their 


membership. rights. 

1 —The bill contains intricate and detailed provisions 
for the establishment of union procedures examin- 

ing boards to supervise union elections and trusteeships 

and administrative proceedings and decisions and court 

actions by the secretary of labor to enforce the provisions 


of the bill. 
1 —tThe bill wholly ignores the labor movement’s own 
efforts to rid its ranks of corrupt elements and 
to keep its house in order. Far from encouraging voluntary 
self-policing by unions and employers, the bill would 
substitute for sugh actions restrictions and punishments 
which would defeat the whole purpose of the anti-corrup- 
tion provisions of the AFL-CIO Constitution and the 
Ethical Practices Codes, and the procedures adopted by 
the federation to implement and enforce them. 


if bill punishes guiltless union members for 

the misdeeds of others. It includes provisions for 
many drastic types of punishment which may be imposed 
on offending unions and their officers, including denial of 
access to the procedures of the NLRB, denial of federal 
income tax exemptions, indefinite ineligibility of persons 
convicted of any crime to hold union office, and heavy 


criminal punishment. 

1 —tThe bill takes a backward step by encouraging the 
NLRB to decline to exercise its jurisdiction in 

many cases where it now asserts jurisdiction, and would 

restore “government by injunction” in states which do 

not have any staté labor board. 


> —The bill would bring the NLRB into partisan 

politics by the useless requirement that not more 
than ‘three of its members belong to the same political 
party. 


9 t aie secondary boycott provisions of the bill 
would frustrate and defeat union efforts to organ- 
ize the unorganized and to employ legitimate weapons of 
strikes and picketing to compel employers to observe their 
obligations, including the obligation to bargain, which are 
provided for in the National Labor Relations Act. 


D5) "tee bill contains provisions which would ban all 
‘organizational and recognition picketing, despite 
the -fact that picketing is often the only weapon a union 
has to use in organizing the unorganized communities 
where employer opposition is adamant and community sen- 


timent is anti-union. 

2 —The bill contains a foolish and restrictive pro- 
vision which provides that the parties to a coilec- 

tive bargaining agreement do not have to discuss anything - 

contained in the agreement or outside the agreement during 

the time the agreement is in effect. 


~ 


9 At bill contains a provision dtaling with pre-hire 

union security agreements in the building and con- 

struction industry which would be useless and ineffective. 

9 —The bill would continue to require the nonsensical 

non-Communist affidavit provision of the Taft- 

Hartley Act and would also require employers to file these 
useless and nonsensical affidavits... 


Hayes Hits Labor Bills 
For ‘Class’ Legislation 


Proposed labor-management reform legislation fails 
to come to grips with instances of employer wrong- 
doing exposed by the McClellan special Senate com- 
mittee, Machinists Pres. Al J. Hayes protested in 
* | testifying before a Senate Labor subcommittee. 

Hayes, who is also chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee, said the Goldwater- 
Administration bill constitutes “class legislation” 
which has “reached dangerous extremes.” At the 
same time, he criticized the Kennedy-Ervin bill for 
granting employers and labor relations consultants 
“widespread exemptions” in‘ reporting requirements. 

“Jt would be better,” he said, “to exempt employers 
and labor relations consultants completely from the 
bill, rather than fo cultivate the fiction that they are 
subject to requirements similar to those imposed 
upon labor unions.” : 
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Joke Are Down Again 


3 Fe THE PAST SIX’ MONTHS the AFL-Cl@thas beet calling| time: 


attention to the:failure’-of employm ce with the 
general recovery fen ni nation’s worst j ey fescioe 33 

But in the genéral optimism ‘generated ‘by the Uipswing, the 
warnings: “that the country faced serious trouble over unemployment 
were casually brushed aside by the Administration as not wonty 
of notice. 

In his Economic Report Pres: Eisenhower predicted the best 
of all possible worlds for 1959 and paid scant attention to the high 
and continuing level of joblessness. 

Now the Federal Reserve Board has come along with a staff 
Study firmly documenting the warnings of the AFL-CIO that 
employment is seriously lagging behind the general recovery. 
Right on its heels comes the government’s latest unemployment 
report showing 4.7. million jobless, 200,000 more than a year ago 
when the recession was rolling the nation’s economy dewnhill. 


__ The President says he’s not.“happy” about the current level of} os 
~ unemployment. Neither is anyone else. “The question is what’ s to/* 


be done. ae 

The AFL-CIO has presented a detailed program to Congress 
as a solution to the country’s economic sees, osecane and to the serious 
problem of: chronic unemployment. 


THE ADMINISTRATION has prescribed as its cure a “balanced 


budget” and a warning against wage increases. 


The country is not suffering any real perils from a budget deficit, 
present or prospective; it is suffering from a. deficit of leadership 
that is willing to tackle the nation’s No. 1 problem—unemployment. 


‘oe 
What the People Think 
ITH THE U.S. CHAMBER of Commerce sending flying 
squads around the country to beat the bushes for anti-union 
sentiment and the National Association of Manufacturers dusting 
off its tired platitudes about its “concern” for the working people, 
it’s perhaps time to check in with the public. 

We have ourereservations about public opinion polls and the 
techniques used to put them together, but given a general question 
—as opposed to a specific hdéw-will-you-vote question—thé polls 
have reflected public sentiment rather accurately. . 

The Gallup Poll recently queried a representative sample of 
Americans on whether they approve or disapprove of labor 
unions. The pollsters found that 68 out of every 100 persons 
approved of unions, 19 percent were opposed and 13 percent 
had no opinion. 


The 68 percent figure represents a 4 percent increase in favor 
of trade unions over a similar poll taken in September 1957. 

THIS INDICATION of overwhelming public sentiment in favor 
of labor unions, despite the wide and often distorted publicity 
given to the McClellan committee hearings, stems from a_ basic 
belief held by most Americans that unions are operating in the pub- 
lic interest to build a stronger and better country. 

It confirms also our long-held suspicion that the NAM and the 
Chamber are essentially talking to themselves. The American 
people are exhibiting their usual good sense and are judging ém- 
ployer organizations’ vocal “concern” for workers by observing the 
big-business political policies that demonstrate a complete lack of 
concern. ; 
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Employers Still Paying: 


Union-Busting Fund Raising 
Pegged to ‘Tolerance’ Pitch 


By Harry Conn 
Press Associates Inc. . 


HE BUSINESS OF ALARMING businessmen 
as to the “dangers” and “threats” of organized 
labor appears to be as lush as ever. 

These were not the precise words used ‘by a chief 
fund raiser for these “businesses” but in chatting with 
him in his pine-paneled Office it was the logical con- 
clusion to reach. ; 

This reporter started to call on a Maurice A. 
Franks, who heads-up what is called the National 
Labor-Management Foundation and is seeking funds 
from employers. Offices are located on L St, in 
Washington. 

I called but was informed that Mr. Franks was 
located in Chicago and that his Washington office was 


| headed by a Mr. Hamilton. I made an appointment 


to see him. 


WILSON E. (BILL) HAMILTON proved to be a 
thin; wiry, soft-spoken man in his late 60’s. He is 
president of W. E. Hamilton & Associates, Inc. 
After a warm greeting he asked me to sit down. 

Hamilton’s business, it developed, is fund-raising. 
He does it for’ the National Labor-Management 
Foundation, the National Right-to-Work Committee 
and state chambers of commerce, in addition to a 
few other groups. re 

He is a “wheel” in the National Right-to-Work 
Committee, which has offices in his own building. 
He is vice president in charge of finance. 

“We're getting a good return in our fund raising 
efforts,” he declared. “Actually our letters go out 
to anyone. I don’t know the people. We only 
solicit employers.” 

Hamilton spoke in a dual capacity as a4 as his 
Official positions were concerned! 

“T am a vice president of the National Right-to- 
Work eCommittee,” he said, “but I have no official 
standing with the National Labor-Management Foun- 
dation.” _ 

He is the foundation’s fund raiser and heads their/ 
Washington office. The day of the interview he was 
set to go to Chicago where he hoped to be approved 
as a member of the foundation’s board of directors. 


. THE FOUNDATION IS NOT, in a legal sense, 
a non-profit foundation. But it claims to be non- 
profit. No member of the board is recognized as 
representing a labor viewpoint. | 

“We believe that the answer to labor-management 
problems is tolerance and understanding,” he said. 
A smile crossed his face. “That’s like being against 
sin, isn’t it?” he asked. s ; 


He stres- that ‘he foundatica is pressing for a 


‘tsecret banot in union representation elections and. ia 


stiike votes. However, the program goes far beyond 
that. Here are some samples: 

e No union.shop or maintenance of membership, 
This is being dropped, according to Hamilton, 

e Certification. of union officials as to “their 
American citizenship and moral fitness to hold office.” 

e All picketing restricted to employes. 

e@ “No secondary boycott to be append by any 
Bi in the course of a striké.” 

e Restrictions on union political activities. 

e Eventual objective. of all bargaining at the local 
level. 

“Our greatest problem,” Hamilton said, “is that 
we've been smeared as _anti-labor. Why we're not 
anti-labor at all. In fact, Mr. Franks, the head of 
the foundation, is a former labor official himself.” 

Biographies of Franks, supplied by Hamilton, show 


that he was national business agent of the Railroad 


Yardmasters of North America, Inc., from 1930 to 


* 1947, when he founded the Labor-Management 


Foundation. 


~ THE FIRST IMPRESSION is that this is a regular 
railroad union affiliated with the AFL-CIO. The 
Labor Dept. directory clears up this point. Frank’ 
‘organizatior should not be confused with the AFl+ 
CIO affiliate, the Railroad Yardmasters of America 
In fact,.the membership of Franks’ organization is 


‘unlisted although he claims 48 local unions. 


The railroad brotherhood’s newspaper Labor sup 
plies additional information. As long ago as 1943 
the Railway Labor Executives Association was if 
censed by Franks picturing himself as a “railroad 
labor leader” at the same time that he was adyocat 
ing anti-labor legislation before employer groups 
Said the RLEA then: 


“Apparently, Franks is now parading as a ‘vet- 
eran labor leader.’ Members of our association 
who are acquainted with Franks’ past history call 
attention to the fact that at no time has Franks 

_ been considered a spokesman for labor. The 
closest approach he has had to the labor field is 
selling advertising of doubtful value, and as far 
as we know he is still engaged in the same ovcu- 
pation.” 


’ DURING HIS MORE THAN 10 years, as head 
of. the.. National Labor-Management - Foundation 
Franks has also published a slick-paper magazine 
called “Partners.” It seeks to promote a “bettet 
and clearer understanding between workers, employ 
ers and the general public. .. .” 

‘Hamilton indicated that sources of income fof 
the National Labor-Management Foundation are the 
solicitations-of employers, advertising for the mag# 
zine Partners, bulk sales of Partners to employers fot 
their employes and speeches to employer ‘groups. 
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| Pompous, Phonies Felled 


By Herblock’s Deft Pen — 


HE MEAGER DIET that passéS for news and 
| compabies in the American press. is tremend- 


" gusly enriched in the 200 papers that carry the pene- 


{ 


trating editorial cartoons: signed “Herblock.” , 

For the millions who are not so favored, Herbert 
Block—his real_name—has. produced the third.in a 
series of books combining the best.of his cartoons 
with a, trenchant, vigorous commentary on the. past 
three years. . 

“Herblock’s Special for Today” continues ‘the pace 
aod style of Block’s swo earlier cartoon-Commentary 
books, “The. Herblock Book” and “Herblock’s Here 
and Now,” covering the gyrations of the Eisenhower 


Administration from 1956 through 1958 and Ameti- 


can political behavior at-home and abroad. 


he 255-page book containing 430 superb cartoons. r 


30,000 words of text-recalls a review of a pre- 
vious book which tagged Block as 4 “triple threat.” 


*He-can think, he can draw and he can. write like - 


nobody’s business,” it explained. “He can unstuff 
a shirt with. his crayon and he can unstuff an idea 
with his typewriter.” 

THE JUDGMENT APPLIES doubly to the latest 
yolume as the Pulitzer Prize and Heywood Broun 
Award winner turns his wonderfully perceptive pencil 
and typewriter on conducting the government's busi- 
ness ina black hole of secrecy, the Saviet butchery in 
Hungary, togetherness in politics, the personalized 
candidate, the Administration handling of the 1957- 
58 recession, the vanishing school bill and the attacks 
on the U.S. Supreme Court. 

To read “Herblock’s Special for Today” is to put 
in perspective the last three -hectic years of history 
at home and abroad, to be amazed at the ability to 
slice through the political fog and verbiage and expose 
the pompous and the fradulent in a few deft strokes. 

The 30,000 words of text are a pure and simple 
bonus giving the reader an insight to the man who 
stands head and shoulders above all ‘active political 
cartoonists in America today. 

If you haven’t yet been exposed, “Herblock’s 
Special for Today” should be at the top of your 
book-buying list for enjoyment ranging from full 


belly laughs to unstoppable snickers’and a better 


understanding of politics in our time. $.M.- 
“Herblock’s Special for Today,” Simon and Schug- 
ter, $3.95. 


‘Exodus’ Portrays 
Colonialism Evils 


THE EVILS OF COLONIALISM, long denounced 
by the U.S. trade union movement, are dramatically 
and fascinatingly described in the new novel, “Ex- 
odus.” by Leon Uris. 

The scene is that brave and ot bastion of 
democracy in the Middle East—Israel. The story is 
of the men and women Whose bravery, dedication 
and devotion transformed those barrer hillsides into 
an oasis of liberty. 2 

Uris has painted a picture of a people’s dream to 
establish a homeland against unbelievable odds. He 
describes, in unforgettable terms, the oppression and 
hatred which pursued those Jews who survived Hit- 
ler's pogrom. and concentration camps only to find 


themselves behind British barbed wire in concen- , 


tration camps in Cyprus. 
sought to reach Jerusalem. 

The drama of Israel’s fight for freedom and her 
eventual victory in the United Nations is told by 
Uris in the story of her people, in the story of indi- 
vidual suffering and heroism. 

“Exodus” is a novel with a moral—a gripping 
story which Hollywood says is soon to be made into 
a motion picture. For “trade unionists who have 
supported the fight against colonialism and the battle 
for the freedom of the state of Israel, “Exodus” is 
a rightly rewarding experience. 

“Exodus” by Leon Uris; Doubleday; $4.50. A.Z. 


Washington Reports: 


Their crime was that they 


Herbert Block 


ILO Brings Hope 
To Andean Peons 


FOR SIX YEARS United Nations agencies under 
the direction of the Intl, Labor Organization have 
been at work on the Altiplano of the “Andes “to 
make today’s peons tomorrow’s men, . 
Ecuador, Peru and Colombia. 

Civilization for these descendants of the Iiéas had 
marched backward for four centuriés when the ILO, 
UNESCO, World Health Organization and Food & 
Agricultural Organization went into a harsh, almost 
rainless land 9,000 to 13,000 feet above sea level to 
introduce some of the amenities of the 20th Century. 

The story of that six years and its successes— 
spectacular in scope, modest in breadth—is told in 
a beautifully printed and illustrated booklet, “The 
Andean Program,” published by the ILO in connec- 
tion with the year-long observance of its 40th anni- 
versary. It is a fascinating story to which the free 
trade unions of several countries contributed. Among 
them are the-former AFL, which gave $50,000 for 
machinery and hand tools used to equip workshops. 

Copies of “The Andean Program” may be had 
through the ILO’s Washington Branch -Office, 917 
Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

CHANGES IN COLLECTIVE bargaining tech- 
niques and subjects since World War II are reviewed 
by nine outstanding authorities ina study, “New 
Dimensions in Collective Bargaining,” edited for the 
Industrial Relations Research Association by AFL- 
CIO Research Dir. Stanley H. Ruttenberg and two 
associates. 

The contributors, citing their own original re- 
search, define the full significance of the new ele- 
ments in bargaining. 

“New Dimensions in Collective Bargaining,” a 
volume in the Industrial Relations Research Associ- 
ation Series, edited by Harold W. Davey, Howard S. 
Kaltenborn and Stanley H. Ruttenberg. Harper & 
Brothers, New York; $3.50. 

THE BUILDING TRADES worker and his union 
representative—to say nothing of his employer—are 
confronted with a maze of benefits and obligations 
and regulations under the Davis-Bacon, Federal High- 
way, Copeland and Wage-Hour acts and other legis- 
lation enacted by Congress. ‘ 

“The Construction Worker Under Federal Laws,” 
by two attorneys who are specalists in the field, is a 
study in simple form which gives all the answers 
union officials and active members, contractors and 
trade associations, would normally require. 

“The Construction Worker Under Federal Wage 
Laws,” by Joseph M. Stone and John R. Brunozzi. 
Livingston Press, Washington, D. C.; $4. G.N.L. 


Airport Construction Aid 
Imperative in Jet Age . 


NCREASING USE OF jet planes_makes congres-_ 
sional decision in this session imperative on 
federal aid for airport construction. Sen. A. S. Mike 
Monroney (D-Okla) declared on Washington Reports 
to the People, AFL-CIO public service program 
heard on 270 radio stations. 


Monroney’s bill passed the Senate 63 to 22, and 


comes before the House soon for action. 

“A minimum of about _10,000-foot runways is 
required with considerable area of clear zone after 
the plane leaves the runway because the big jets 
climb out very slowly,” Monroney asserted. “This 
puts a tremendous burden on. the municipalities that 
the federal government should share.” 

Sen Thruston B. Morton (R-Ky.) said on the same 
Program that most aid -will be required for hub 
airports. There are, he said, about 20 or 25 of these. 

“The cost is tremendous,” he remarked. “It costs 
$1,000 a foot to extend one Of the major runways, 


and most have to add 2,000 to 3,000 feet. Land 
acquisition also is costly since most of the airports 
are in suburban areas where land costs are high, 
where there are now residences and shopping centers 
that add to the cost.” 

MONRONEY SAID “we must decide before we 
go out of session this year whether the federal gov- 
ernment is going to continue its responsibilities in 
aid for airports as we have continued our aid for 
highways. . 

“We also have to decide whether terminals are 
an essential part of a federally - aided airport,” he 
said. “I feel that you can’t build an airport unless 
you have terminal facilities. 

“We tried to limit federal matching to the parts 
of the terminal essential to the health and safety of 
the traveling public and cut out federal aid for bars, 
cocktail lounges, motels, shopping. centers, banquet 
rooms and the like.” 


. in Boliva, 


— 
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THE FOURTH: EISENHOWER “SCHOOL-AID” program. in 
five years-was given :to Congress a few days ago—an “aid” program. 
so shrunken and anemic that the President left it to his misfortunate 
Sectetary of Health, Education-and Welfare, Arthur Flemming, to 
lay it like’a maltreated foundling on the doorstep of Cofigress. 

It found no-welcome among Senate Republicans. Indeed, there 
was a period when -it looked as ‘if Mr. Fleniming might have diffi- 
culty in finding respectable sponsorship for the unwanted child- 

- Sen, John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.) is the ranking GOP mem- 
ber of the Senate Education subcommittee, and he told an Asso- — 
ciated Press 2 ag that he would be willing to file the Adminis- _ 
tration bill but that he didn’t think it would “meet the need.” 

As it turned out, Cooper.didn’t introduce the measure, even “by 


= | request,” which is the usual method by which: a senator t disavows an 


unpleasant: party necessity. 


and Public Welfare Committee. Neither did any of the widely 
recognized GOP “moderns” outside the committee. 

Sen. Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts, an amiable’ senior 
lacking expérience in the school field and by no means a formidable 
party power, allowed it to be known that he would sponsor the bill, 
In Saltonstall’s absence, Sen. Thruston Morton of Kentucky filed it 
“in behalf of” Saltonstall and Sen. Winston Prouty of Vermont, 
the absolute low man on the Public Welfare Committee GOP totem 
‘pole. 

k ok * 

COOPER’S EMBARRASSMENT about the program arose from 
the fact that he has both convictions and a reputation in the edu- 
cation field. 

He is‘a principal Republican co-sponsor of the Murray-Metcalt 
school-aid bill that would pour billions in actual federal grants into 
school construction and teachers’ salaries. 
~ Twelve years ago Cooper as a freshman senator was a co-sponsor 
of the Taft federal-aid program that actually was passed by the 
Senate only to be throttled in the House by that practiced artisan 
of the legislative kill, the still-functioning Chairman Graham Barden 
(D-N.C. ) of the House Education Committee. , 

xk *k *& * 


THE SHIFTING EISENHOWER school-aid programs mark the 
upward and downward curve of his Administration. 

His first one — in his third year as President — proposed $67 
million a year in federal grants for three years. His second, in the 
1956 election year, recommend $250 million for five years—and 
he repeatedly assailed Democrats for failing to pass it and cam- 
paigned against them op the failure. 

In 1957, after the election, he deserted his own bill and withs 
out a word from the White House allowed an overwhelming num- 
ber of House Republicans to vote to kill it. 

He produced his third plan in 1958—a federal “scholarship” 
program with no money at all for general school construction. But 
he let the federal scholarship grants be knocked out, again with 
majority Republican support, and this year he has abandoned the 
scholarship idea. 

His fourth plan, devised by Flemming to provide a semblance of 
federal school construction money within the framework of the 
balanced budget, offers $100 million a year in loans to “needy” 
districts. 


ok * 

THERE IS NO EVIDENCE, in all these programs, that the 
President comprehends at all the harsh. reality that. schools are 
crowded, that millions of new children will soon pour into them, 
that school districts are overburdened with debt and restricted: by 
tax limitations, that the graduated federal income tax is an equitable 
system for financing national needs, that substantial new revenue 
sources are needed to sustain. decent salary levels and keep good 
teachers in the education field. 


FEDE AID for municipalities in building airports is necessary — 
in the jet age, Democratic Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney (Okla.) in 
center, and Republican Sen. Thruston B. Morton (Ky.) at left, 
agreed as they were interviewed-on Washington Reports to the 


ih ve AFL-CIO aes service prograin, 


. 


we Rate 


Neither did any other ranking _ Republican 6 on * the parent Labor 
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How to Buy: 


Union Experts Warn 
About Shoddy Goods 


By Sidney Margolius 

TWO UNIONS IN THE TEXTILE and shoe industries currently 
are sounding alarms against shoddy goods. Depressed conditions in 
the textile industry have resulted in deterioration of textile dyeing 
and finishing, reports William Gordon, director of the Textile 
Workers Union Dyers Div. Even otherwise good materials can be 
subjected to poor dyeing and'printing, and the public can’t tell the 

difference, Gordon recently told a 

Senate committee. The inferior fin- 
ishes generally show up only after a 
garment has been laundered or 
cleaned. — 
For example, a number of clothing 
tragedies have resulted from poor 
- finishing of the new wash-and-wear 
garments. Some women have had the 
experience of washing a brand-new 
blouse, then pressing it and finding 
it actually developed holes when it 
was ironed. This is caused by the 
resin finishes sometimes, added to 
cotton materials to resist wrinkling. 
“= Resin finishes absorb chlorine. 
Sometimes this is merely yellows the fabric. But when the materials 
are pressed, acid is released and the fabric itself may be destroyed, 
the American Institute of Laundering advises. Some manufacturers 
have perfected their resin finishes for wash-and-wear and drip-dry 
garments. But many take short-cuts and use cheaper finishes. 
Besides poor dyes and finishes, another problem you undoubt- 
edly have encountered is progressive shrinking. A shirt or cotton 
- dress may shrink a little more each time it is laundered. Laundry 
experts warn that just the word “preshunk” on a garment label 
is not always enough. The word “Sanforized” is better assurance. 
A “Sanforized” fabric will not shrink more than 1 percent. 

The reason firms don’t preshrink goods properly is that in pre- 
shrinking, they may lose as much as 10 percent of their yardage. 
So sometimes they stretch the fabric back again to its original dimen- 
sions, /and add a fine powder called “sizing” which helps the fabric 
hold its shape. But when the sizing washes out in laundering, or 
even in a rain, the garment gradually shrinks, . 

A GROWING NUMBER OF SHOE manufacturers also have 
“downgraded” quality, the Boot & Shoe Workers disclose. 
manufacturers are giving the public “prettied-up shoddy shoes.” The 
Shoe Workers charge that “in some types of foot wear, consumers 
are getting less for their money than they expect and deserve.” 

The cheapening of shoes has resulted from the use of inferior 
materials, lower-grade construction and poorer fit, the shoe union 
says. ee ee rt ns ond Oe 
dren’s shoes. 

In textiles, the public could be protected from inferior dyeing 
and finishing if finishing plants and textile converters adopted the 
voluntary standards of the American Standards Association. But 
since only a few do observe these voluntary standards and label 
their products accordingly, the textile union urges federal _— 
of quality. 

WHEN YOU SEE “DO NOT BLEACH” or “do not use bederbie 
bleach, on a so-called wash-and- -wear or drip-dry garment, be 
warned that the finish has limitations, the Laundry Institute says. 
It may be safer not to buy any white garment that bears this warning. 
Whites inevitably must be bleached. 
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Housing Woods Can’ t Be J waged 4 
By Using Bookkeeper’s’ Values | 


(This column is excerpted from the nighily 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 


tator sponsored by the ‘AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- — 


gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at'7 p. m., EST) | 7 
N MOST AMERICAN HOMES, I suspect, the 

most recognizable crisis involves the rent money 

or the. plamber’s telephone ‘number. How in the 


world can we intelligently judge what the country 


needs to cope with its housing crisis? 

aati aH Democratic leaders impatiently 
ioe “ contend. Administration 

proposals make only the 


with Shantytown, .USA. 

President Eisenhower 
complains the Sparkman 
bill represents reckless 
spending- which would un- 
balance his delicately 
poised budget the first 
crack out of the legislative 
box. What and whom is 
the taxpayer to believe? 

There are, of course, 
some general guidelines that are of some help. There 
is for_instance, a housing emergency. Not only do 
our towns and cities continue to have slums which 
breed disease, delinquency and, sometimes I suspect, 
despair; we are not planning properly to house the 
population that will be bursting upon us tomorrow 
with the nation’s explosive growth. - 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONCEPT is that this is 
basically a local community problem. In many re- 
spects this is so. But the fact is that many elements 
of the real estate lobby, including the money lenders, 
have been so busy fighting any federal assistance as 
creeping if not galloping socialism that they have 
not helped the municipalities do the job properly 
themselves: Experience has proved that it often takes 
legislative pressure to bring mortgage rates down and 
make loans liberal enough so that the people who 
need the housing re can afford to finance their 
homes. 

There is, sanniahidieg: the danger of shoddiness, 
profiteering arid bad planning and the danger is en- 
hanced as politics and bure&ucracy become more 
involved in the picture. But these can be minimized 
with vigilance. There is the question, too, it seems 
to me, of what our values are. Superficially, the bill 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


skimpiest pass at dealing 


. of Alabama’s Sen. Sparkman. is about $1.25 billion 
more expensive than the Administration biffl. The © 


President calls this margin “unnecessary expendi- 
ture.” But are you: going to evaluate the outlay in 


terms of a bookkeeping exercis¢ or an investment in ° 


progress? If the country needs houses, tents won't 
do. Do the economists argue that a balanced budget 
is more important to the soundness, fiscal and other- 


wise, of the countfy’s future than a family whose | 
* margin of decency and health artd productivity are 


bolstered by an adequate place to live? | 


THE SPARKMAN BILL, it turas out, with all © 
the Administration alarms against it, is much more 7 
“modest than a similar measure which all but passed © 
- Congress last year. In‘ fact there is some speculation ' 


that a markedly more liberal measure, shepherded 
by Alabama’s Rep. Rains, has a good chance in the | 


- House, where the Sparkman bill died last year. 


The difference may lie in a reported commitment of 
Speaker Rayburn that he would not let a reactionary 
Rules Committee kill it. 

Whereas _the Administration bill would let the 
whole public housing program expire next June, 
Sparkman’s would-provide for 80,000 public housing 
units through 1963. The big difference falls in the 
so-called college housing program, where Sparkman 
wants to spend six times the President’s proposed 
$200 million. 

One distressing point in all this legislation is its 
failure to strike at discrimination against minorities. 
The federal Civil Rights Commission has just aired 
shocking evidence of racial bias in New York City 
housing and Father Thomas Hesburg, president of 
Notre Dame, who presided at the hearings, says 
the problem is a national one. 


' WHEN THIS REPORTER asked the President 
if he thought a proviso to withhold government funds 
from housing projects that permit discrimination was 
of the same order of importance as holding down 
“unnecessary spending” on housing, he sidestepped 
the question. . 

It is.argued that such a proviso would kill any 
housing bill by southern opposition. That doesn’t 
make it any less worth fighting for as right and it 
may not have, to be left long as a mere moral issue. 
A nationally prominent builder, James H. Scheuer, 
president of the Citizens Housing and Planning Coun- 
cil of New York, testified in New York that experi- 
ence proved to him that “discrimination is bad busi- 
ness. Slums,” he added, “are costly luxuries.” 


How to Make a Shiner Pay Off 


By Jane Goodsell 


OLLY WORE A NAVY blue coat with brass 

buttons and a new red hat with streamers and 
new red shoes. She looked very nice. Except for 
one thing. 

She had a black eye. It wasn’t a half-hearted 
smudge of a black eye, either. It was a great, big, 
beautiful shiner. It 
gave her face the 
rakish look ‘of an in- 
fant desperado or a 
cherubic pirate. 

She had acquired 
the shiner through 
the simple process of 
bumping into a bu- 
reau, but the eye 
couldn’t have looked 
more authentic if she 
had spent a couple of 
rounds in the ring 
with Archie Moore. 

She excited a good 
deal of comment as 
we walked down the 

and Molly, who normally enjoys attention as 
.....-il as any 3-year-old, was embarrassed. 

When we went into the fish market, the man 
behind the counter looked down at her and grinned. 

“Tell me,” he said, “the other fellow—how does 
he look?” 

“What did he mean, Mommy?” she asked, when we 
were outside again. ‘What other fellow?” 

“Oh, he thought maybe you hurt your eye in a 
fight,” I said. 


idea. 

We went to the beauty shop and she waited while 
I had my hair cut. When we departed she opened 
up her fist to show me a nickel. 

“Where did you get that?” I asked. 

“Oh, the man gave it to me. He said I should 
get a beefsteak, but I'm going to get bubblegum 
instead.” 

A FEW MINUTES LATER she asked, “Mommy, 


— 


is my black eye cute?” 


“He did?” said Molly, looking nee with the 


“Not especially,” I said. 
be all well soon.” 

The girl at the bakery gave her a cookie and said, 
“My goodness, did your mommy hit you?” 

Molly giggled. She was no longer embarrassed, ° 
and she was beginning to realize that the shiner had 
its advantages. 

When we went into the grocery store she waited, 
with ‘an expectant look on her face, for the reaction 
to come. 

I placed a bunch of carrots and a pound of coffee 
on the counter, and the grocer looked down at Molly, 

“Well, well, well!” he said. “What happened to 
you?” 

Molly gave him a charmfg smile and fingered 
the candy bars. 

“Oh,” she said nonchalantly, “my mommy hit me.” 


EVERYGODY'S 
DOING 177 


“But don’t worry. It'll 
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Protections Killed in Revamp: © 


Rail Unions Hit. Icc 
On J ob-Saving 


Jacksonville, Fla—The Railway Labor Ss Association 
has asked the Federal District Court to void the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s action in cutting from a pending railroad reorganiza- 
tion plan an agreement which would protect the jobs of employes. 

Involved is the proposal under which the St. Joe Paper Co. and 


Plan! 


the Alfred L. duPont Testamentary® 
Trust would take over control of 
the Florida East Coast Railroad 
and reorganize its operations. 

In hearings on the reorganization 
plan before an ICC, examiner, the 
St. Joe group acknowledged its 
modernization program could mean 
the loss of more than 500 jobs, but 
made a: “binding commitment” to 
defer full economies until the em- 
ployes who faced discharge were 

“absorbed by normal turnover or 
by the expansion in business which 
we anticipate.” 

The RLEA, representing the 
23 railroad unions, advised the 
examiner that organized labor 
would not object to the reorgani- 
zation plan if the job commit- 
ment were included in the ICC 
order as the company had 
agreed. Later all parties to the 
plan, including the RLEA, signed 
a stipulation agreeing to accept 
the over-all plan with minor 
changes the examiner made 
which did not affect the protec- 
tion given employes. 

However, the ICC eliminated the 
protective clause and approved the 


which RLEA attorneys told the 
court at hearings here was “unfair 
and inequitable, contrary to the 
public interest, and contrary to 


fore the ICC decision becomes |- 
final. 
“This is the moet glaring example | : 
of arbitrary and unsupported ad 
ministrative action ever encountered 
by this association,” the gpearte said 
in a brief. 


It declared the ICC rejected 
the job safeguards “without a 
single reference” to the record 
and on the basis of “general con- 
clusions which inaccurately por- 
trayed the agreement and were 
contrary to the testimony.” 

The brief noted the ICC. assumed 
the protection plan would prove 
“burdensome” and “intolerable,” a 
stand it pointed out was in “direct 


A REPOR 


“to the executive council of the AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept. is discussed at the council’s. 
recent meeting in Miami Beach. Seated, left to right, are Machinists Vice Pres. J. C. McGlon, who | 
substituted for IAM Pres. A. J. Hayes, and Metal Trades Council Pres.. James A. Brownlow. 
Standing are IBEW Pres. Gordon M. Freeman and Molders Pres. Chester A. Sample. 


conflict” with St. Joe testimony that 
the preservation of jobs would not 
interfere with an efficient and eco- 
nomical operation. 

“The association is unable to un- 
derstand.how the interest of persons 
or companies who may have pur- 
chased their interest in the debtor 
at a fraction of the original invest- 
ment is entitled to a greater con- 
sideration than that of employes 
who have devoted their lives to the 
enterprise,” the RLEA brief said. 

. “The commission gave all of the 
other “parties everything they bar- 
gained for and singled out the em- 
ployes alone as not entitled to the 


law.” The court must approve be- 


McClellan Committee 
Begins Juke Box Probe 


A former sales manager for one of the nation’s biggest juke box 
makers told the McClellan special Senate committee that his com- 

. pany had to use underworld connections in order to sell its machines. 
The testimony came from Milton Hammergren, former vice 
president of the Wurlitzer Co., who succeeded Homer Capehart, 
now a Republican senator from 


Indiana, as the company’s sales 
manager in 1939, 

Sen. John L. McClellan (D- 
Ark.), chairman, launched the 
committee’s long-heralded probe 
into the multi-billion-dollar coin- 
machine industry with a statement 
in which he charged that the 
“lucrative” field provided an “at- 
tractive” target for gangland figures. 

Racketeers, he said, obtained a 
“stranglehold on the industry” 
through “collusion between em- 
ployers” and “associations” with 
some labor unions “created for the 
sole purpose of acting as an en- 
forcement arm™ for hoodlums. 

These unions, McClellan said, 
have “no relation to legitimate 
labor objectives,” adding that 
many segments of the trade 
union movement, including the 


Federal Local Joins 
Furniture Workers 


Kenosha, Wis.—In a spe- 
cial referendum, members of 
Federal Labor Union No. 18,- 
456—chartered in 1933 and 
the oldest federal labor un- 
ion in Wisconsin—voted to 
affiliate with the Furniture 
Workers, y 

The new UFW local has 
more than 1,000 members 
employed at the Simmons Co, 
bedding plant here. Its af- 
filiation was hailed by UFW 
Pres. Morris Pizer as solid- 
ifying its unity with members 
of Local 262 in San Fran- 
cisco, who are employed by 
‘the same firm, and because it 

“provides additional impetus 
to organization of a 
workers,” i 


benefits of the agreement.” 


Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, have “taken action 
against this kind of local unions 
and their operations.” 

Testifying to industry links with 
the underworld, Hammergren said 
violence, including murder, was a 
pattern in the music box industry. 

“We didn’t like it but we still had 
to sell juke boxes,” he said. 

Hammergren said that. Wurlitzer 
never would have knowingly con- 
doned gangland killings in the pro- 
motion of its machines. But, he 
added, that was “one of the lia- 
bilities of the business.” 

Capehart, newest Republican 
member on McClellan’s biparti- 
san committee, was not present 
as Hammergren testified. From 

Gary, Ind., where he was making 
~ a series of Lincoln Day speeches, 

he issued a statement accusing 
Committee Counsel Robert F. 
Kennedy of “dirty pool” in in- 
jecting Capehart’s name into the 
hearings. ‘ 

“I haven’t been with Wurlitzer 
for 20 years,” said Capehart. 

Wurlitzer Vice Pres. Roy* F. 
Waltemade denied Hammergren’s 
testimony concerning tie-ins with 
hoodlums. Justice Dept. repre- 
sentatives looked over ‘the com- 
pany’s records twice in the past two 
years, Waltemade said, and “de- 
termined there was no connection 
whatever with underworld charac- 
ters.” 

Before the committee turned to 
the coin machine industry and its 
alleged links with the Mafia, inter- 
national crime syndicate, it heard 
Philip Weiss of Shaker Heights, O., 
take the Fifth Amendment concern- 
ing his associations and friendship 
with various named and. unnamed 
union officials, - 


Ju 


ry Finds 
Stuart Guilty 
In Thefts 


Chicago—George Stuart, former 
vice president of the expelled 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers, 
was convicted of embezzlement of 
union funds in the criminal court 
of Cook County. 
In a verdict returned before 
Judge Joseph A. Pope after almost 
five hours deliberation, the - jury 
found Stuart had embezzled $27,- 
277 from the union, although the 
indictment only charged him with 
taking $21,000. Judgé Pope will 
hear a motion for a new trial Mar. 
9. If the motion is denied, Stuart 
could be sentenced to one to 10 
years in the state peniténtiary. — 
Stuart originally was indicted 
with James G. Cross, president 
of the expelled union, and An- 
thony J. Conforti, president of 
Chicago local. Charges against 
Cross later were dropped by the 
state. Conforti is awaiting trial. 
The union was expelled from the 
AFL-CIO after its executive board 
ignored an order to make internal 
reforms. The charges grew out of 
hearings, of the McClellan special 
Senate committee. 
The prosecution charged © in 
Stuart’s trial that he used the 
union’s funds to buy automobiles, 
furniture and clothing for himself: 
Stuart testified in his defense that 
the money had been paid back. 
His conviction followed a se- 
ries of maneuvers in attempts to 
escape trial. Indicted in 1957, 
he successfully obtained a sep- 
arate trial from his two original 
co-defendants, and later tried to 
plead guilty in exchange for a 
probation recommendation. 
Essentially, the evidence was that 
expenses on the local union’s books 
as “organization expense” actually 
was used to buy Cadillacs and other 
conveniences for Stuart. 
After expelling Stuart’s union, 
the AFL-C1LO chartered the new 
American Bakery & Confectionery 
workers, headed’ by Daniel E..Con- 
Lway, which is reorganizing bakery 
workers throughout the country. 


AFL-CIO Gave $231,000 
To Intl. Solidarity Fund 


The AFL-CIO contributed a 
total of $231,985 to the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions’ 
Intl. Solidarity Fund during 1958, 
the ICFTU disclosed. 

Of the total sum, $210,000 went 
into the ISF general fund, from 
which grants are made to help 
finance the activities of unions in 
need or to workers suffering in dis- 
asters, and $21,985 was earmarked 


for the ICFTY) African Labor Col- 


tensive use of “call girls” by big 


racketeering.” 


‘Call Girl’ Brosdcast. a! 
Attack Recoils on NAM 


The National Association of Manufacturers has beaten a re- 
treat after charging that a CBS radio documentary reporting ex- 


business was a “hoax” designed 


to “smear” industry and divert public ‘attention from “labor 


made its original charge in an 
editorial in its official publication, 
the NAM News, in which it 
launched a personal assault on 
newscaster Edward R. Murrow, 
who narrated the documentary 
show. 

Edward I. Maher, NAM vice 
president in, charge of public re- 
lations and author of the editorial, 
pulled in his horns after Arthur 
Hull Hayes, CBS president, fired off 
a letter staunchly defending the pre 
gram. 

“The report,” Hayes said in a 
letter which the NAM published, 
“was not a hoax: Nor was it 
unsupported accusation. It grew 
out of most painstaking and care- 
fully documented research by the 
staff of CBS news, backed by the 
reports of more than 150 stations 
affiliated with the CBS radio net- 
work. 

“The purpose of the broadcast 
report was to ‘smear’ nobody, but to 
reveal the callousness among many 
groups of American people toward 
an age-old evil involving the exploi- 
tation of human beings.” 
Maher, in a published reply to 
CBS, backed away by noting “that 
we did not charge that the broad- 
cast was a hoax but only stated 
that a New York newspaper had 


The big business organization® 


In his original editorial, Maher 
had assailed Murrow’ with these | 
words: 

“Mr. Edward R. Murrow, the 
social philosopher of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, has proved 
himself to be a past master of in- 
nuendo, smear, snide implication. 
and unsupported accusation—tac~ ~ 
tics which he alleged were used by 
the late Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy, 
a man whom he pilloried unmerci- 
fully and unfairly.” 


Hayes took vigorous exception te 
those charges, declaring: 


“The motives you attribute to 
Mr. Murrow are entirely false. 
He did not himself engage in, 
or supervise, the months-long re- 
search on which the broadcast 
was based. The CBS news or- 
ganization did that research. Mr. 
Murrow did adopt the findings 
for the radio report. In light of 
the authenticated data produced 
by the research, it should be em- 
phasized that the treatment was 
restrained and in no way distorted 
or slanted.” 
~Maher avoided direct reference 

to Murrow, remarking only that 
“we are only too glad to have the 
matter straightened out and to 
clear up such misunderstanding ag 


raised that question.” 


may have occurred.” 


business.” 


lege at Kampala, Uganda, 


practices.” ‘ 


Whitehouse Asks Study 
Of Industry’s Sales ‘Aids’ 


Albert Whitehouse, director of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept., urged the McClellan special Senate committee to 
probe charges that big business was using tax-deducted “call 
girls” in sales-producing efforts. 

A similar request was made earlier by Al J. Hayes, chairman 
of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee. The charges 
were aired in a program entitled “The Business of Sex,” 
broadcast over CBS radio Jan. 19 and repeated Feb. 6. The 
narrator was newscaster Edward R. Murrow. ' 

Whitehouse reminded chairman John L. McClellan (D.- 
Ark.) that two years ago the committee’s hearings involved 
allegations tying call girls to isolated labor officials but failed 
to look into court records indicating that one of the sales sub- 
sidiaries of General Electric Co. “used call girls to procure 


“Your committee,” he told McClellan, “will do much to 
raise the ethical standards of the nation if it will take a 
thorough look into the situation. If business can be made to 
understand that its affairs, like those of labor, are 
public scrutiny, it will be less likely to resort to questionable 


are subject to 


“ 
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AFL-CIO PRES. GEORGE "MEANY welcomes Free Berlin’s 
Mayor Willy Brandt during his visit to Washington. Mayor and 
Mrs. Brandt were guests of Pres. and Mrs. Meany at an AFL-CIO 
dinner attended by federation officers and the German ambassador. 


ORIT Expresses Hope 
For Cuban Democracy 


Mexico City—The executive committee of the Inter- 


erican 


Organization of Workers (ORIT) at a meeting here congratulated 
the people*‘of Cuba on the overthrow of the Batista regime and 
expressed the “fervent hope” that the country will reorganize itself 


“along genuinely democratic lines 


which will make it impossible for 


any totalitarian group or person to‘ 
seize power, destroy human free- 
doms and set up another dictator- 
ship.” 

The meeting, at which the AFL- 
CIO was represented by Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler and his al- 
ternate, Inter-American Rep. Sara- 
fino Romualdi, made a detailed 
study of the Cuban situation. It 
was aided by a report from an 
ORIT mission, sent- there last 
month, consisting of Luis Alberto 
Monge, former ORIT general sec- 
retary, and Fernando Melgosa, of 
the ORIT secretariat. 

The executive committee 
pointed out to members of the 
Cuban Confederation of Work- 
ers, an ORIT affiliate, that-“un- 
less they maintain their trade 


Labor Trains 
Guns on N.Y. 
Tax Program 


Albany, N. Y.—The New York 
State AFL-CIO is mobilizing its 
more than 3,000 local unions and 
central bodies in a bitter-end fight 
against Gov. Nelson A. Rockefel- 
ler’s proposals to boost state income 
taxes. 

In action bulletins the statewide 
labor organization called the Re- 
publican governor's bill “vicious,” 
and said it “will hit every worker 
hard, while letting those in the up- 
per tax brackets off with mild in- 
creases.” 

The bulletin listed sharp cuts in 
income tax exemptions Rockefeller 
has urged and pointed out they 
mean “chopping a new big hunk 
out of your take-home pay. 


Local wnions, central bodies and 
individual unien members were 
urged to ask their assemblymen and 
senators to vote against “this raid 


on your pocketbook,” 


union organizational strength 
intact, and insure théir effective 
trade union functioning, they 
stand to lose many of the 
achievements won after hard, 
bitter struggles over a om pe- 
riod of years.” 

It declared no country can call 
itself democratic unless its trade 
unions are fully free, with the right 
to hold their own elections at every 
level. It called on the government 
set up by the victorious. rebel move- 
ment led by Fidel Castro to observe 
its international agreements, par- 
ticularly Intl. Labor Organization 
conventions on trade union rights. 

In another statement reiterating 
ORIT’s belief in free institutions, 
the executive committee again re- 
jected “every form of dictatorship 
and every denial of human rights. 

“In order to succeed in our 
task,” the statement continued, 
“there must be a place in our 
free trade unions for all wage 
and salary earners, irrespective 
of origin, color, sex or creed. 
We consider that unions spon- 
sored by political parties do not 


Meanys Fete 
West Berlin’s 
Mayor Brandt 


Mayor Willy Brandt of nem 
Berlin was honored by the A 
CIO during his recent Washinton 
visit at a dinner hosted by A 
CIO Pres. George Meany and Mrs. 
Meany. ~ 

Guests at the dinner, besides the 
mayor and his wife, were vice 
presidents of the AFL-CIO who) 
could ‘be in Washington; German 
Ambassador Wilhelm Crewe and 


# his wife; and other officials of the 


Embassy. : 

In informal, ‘off-the-record 
speeches, Meany, Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler and Vice Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther paid glowing 
tribute to the courage of the West 
Berlin people who live inside a ring 
of Communist troops. 

Meany said the dinner not 
only paid ‘tribute to Mayor 
Brandt, a courageous foe of 
communism, but to the West 
Berliners who daily demonstrate 
their contempt of communism. 
Despite Soviet threats in No- 
vember, West Berlin turned out 
93 percent of its registered vote 
in the December elections and 
only 1.9 percent of the votes 
were cast for Communist candi- 
dates. 

The mayor, paying tribute to the 
fraternal ties between the German 
and American trade unions, told 

‘the AFL-CIO audience West Berlin 
was determined to remain free, de- 
spite Russian and East German 
threats. 

“We West Berliners will never 
give up,” Brandt said. 


ICFTU Urges 
Jap Labor Unity 


’ Brussels—The Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions has 
again urged free Japanese unions 
to “the speediest democratic unifi- 
cation” and renewed its pledge to 
help them wherever possible. 

United action in 1958, the 
ICFTU pointed out, led to Japanese 
endorsement of the Intl. Labor 
Organization convention on free- 
dom of association and brought 
about the withdfawal from Parlia- 
ment of an anti-democratic Police 
Duties Execution bill. 

“As a result of these immediate 
gains,” ICFTU Pres. Arne Geijer 
and Gen. Sec. J. H. Oldenbroek 
said, “the labor movement of Japan 
can now build en the practical ex- 
perience of united action and face 
the future with confidence and with 
prospects of success in organizing 
the 8 million unorganized workers 


meet this condition.” 


‘Profoundand Universal Meaning’ 
Of Lincoln Ideals Hailed by Meany 


The ideals for which Abraham Lincoln fought and died never before have had “such profound 
and universal meaning as they have today—especially for the working people of every country and 
continent, color and creed,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany declared on the 150th anniversary of the 


Great Emancipator’s birth. 


“To Lincoln, the unity of the nation meant far more than its preservation as a geographical 


‘Massive Resistance’ Dies: . 


|the state’s compulsory school at- 


in Japan.” 


Unions in Virginia ; 


A 


Back Free Schools {Ce 


By Gervase N. Love 


Organized labor in Virginia, where die-hard leareenisnits suf- 
‘|fered a major defeat when Negro children were admitted to pre- 
viously white schools, will fight any effort in the Generak Assembly 
to abolish the free public school system. 


Citing resolutions unanimously 


Sec.-Treas._ Brewster Snow ex- 
pressed confidence that a majority 
of workers in the state will support 
a campaign to retain the free 
schools in the commonwealth’s 
constitution despite changes in the 
situation since the convention. - 

The changes included the col- 
lapse of Virginia’s “massive resist- 
ance” to desegregation through the 
admission under federal court or- 
ders of Negro children to hitherto 
white schools in Alexandria, Ar- 
lington and Norfolk. The transi-| 
tion from segregation to desegre- 
gation in all three communities was 
peaceful. 

Meantime, the General Assem- 
bly, at a special session, repealed 


tendance law; set up a system of 
grants for children whose parents 
want them in private segregated 
schools; and provided jail sentences 
and fines for persons convicted of 
threats to bomb schools, churches. 
airplanes or public buildings. 

Possible repeal of the constitu- 
tional free public school system 
is one of the items on the agenda 
of a 40-man legislative commit- 
tee which is expected to make 
recommendations to the special 
session when it is reconvened, 
probably late in March. 

“Regardless of the change in cir- 
cumstances,” Snow said, “we will 
oppose any effort to amend the 
constitution, and we expect to have 
the support of the big majority of 
the membership.” 

Snow also said widespread ‘con- 
cern is being expressed over the 
effect of the compulsory school at- 
tendance repealer. 

“It’s quite possible the first 
result will be an increase in 
juvenile delinquency,” he said. 
“Then there will be agitation to 
weaken the child labor laws and 
let down a lot of bars that would 
have a bad effect on the wage 
structures organized labor has 
built up for workers over so 
many years.” - 

The Federal Civil Rights Com- 
mission tackled the issue of racial 
discrimination in housing when it 
opened hearings in New York City. 

Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., of 
the AFL-CIO. New York City Cen- 


entity,” he said in a message re-® 


leased around the world by the 
U.S. Information Agency. 

“First and foremost, it meant 
the preservation and promotion of 
a way of life. To maintain and en- 
hance such unity, our nation had 
to pay a very heavy price in human 
life and material treasure. But with- 
out Lincoln’s matchless leadership, 
American national unity in freedom 
could never have triumphed in the 
terrible fratricidal struggle.” 

The fight against race prejudice 
and discrimination still continues, 
Meany said. He described segre- 
gated schools and “other ugly off- 
spring of race prejudice” as a 
“stain” on the nation’s freedom. 

“American labor,” he de 


greater effort to speed the prog- 
ress which our country has been 
making, in eliminating this 
shameful evil.” 

Meany warned that Russia, 
“which boasts of dictatorship as its 
cornerstone,” is “fanatically dedi- 
cated” to remake all nations on the 
pattern of its own slave system. 

“Despite this grave threat to 
human freedom and peace,” “he 
said, “we of American labor are 
confident that the ideals of Lincoln 
will triumph. 

“The struggle for freedom is 
universal and indivisible. Its 
victory will be universal. In our 
‘country this struggle, under the 
“inspiring leadership of- Lincoln, 


clared, “is pledged to ever 


“pearly 100 7 ago, won the 


¥ 
* 


suppert of working people and 

all other liberty-living people in 

many lands.” 

He recalled that a Hungarian 
legion and volunteers from Ger- 
many, Italy and other countries 
“fought on the side of Lincoln.” 

“Their contributions to the free- 
dom of the American people con- 
firmed the great truth that devotion 
to freedom knows no boundaries,” 
he added. 


“Today, as during the great 


European struggles for freedom in 
1848, Russia is again the fortress 
of reaction and the mortal enemy 
of democracy. And today, as it was 
more than 100 years ago, America 
is again the strongest hope and 


Lincoln Honorary — 
Union Member 


_ When a delegation of 
workers visited Pres. Abra- 
ham Lincoln on- Mar. 21, 
1864, during the Civil War, 
to make him an. 
member, he told them: si 

“The honorary member- 
ship in your association, as 
generously tendered, is grate- 
fully accepted. You compre- 
hend, as your address shows, 
that the existing rebellion 
means more and tends to 
more than the perpetuation 
of African slavery—that it 
is, in fact, a war upon the 
rights of-all working people, 
None are so deeply interested 
to resist the present rebellion 
as the working people. Let 
them beware of prejudice, 
working division and hostility 
among themselves.” 


crimination in housing will not be 
solved until the housing problem 
itself is solved. 

Congress meantime received two 
new civil rights proposals to stack 
up against the earlier bill intro- 
duced in the Senate by Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.). 
First came a bipartisan bill 


tors and intended, as Douglas said 


every American a greater assur- 
ance of the equal Protection of the 
laws.” 

The measure specifically ap- 
proves Supreme Court decisions 
outlawing segregation in public 
schools, transportation and recrea- 
tion; provides funds to help finance 
school systems which lose state. aid 
because of local laws; authorizes 
the Secretary of Health, Education 


which fail to integrate; and em- 
powers the Attorney General to 
take legal action on behalf of per- 


civil rights. 

The second proposal came. in 
Pres. Eisenhower's Civit Rights 
Méssage and included seven spe- 
cific suggestions for legislation. 

He would make it a federal of- 
fense to use force or threats to 
block court orders in school de- 
segregation cases; give additional 
authority to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to investigate attacks 
on schools. or churches; give the 
Attorney General power to inspect 
voting records in federal elections; 
set up a temporary program of 
financial and technical aid to help 
states and communities adjust to 
desegregated schools; establish a 
temporary program of education 
for children of*the armed services 
in areas where public schools are 
closed because of desegregation or- 
ders; establish a statutory commis 
sion on equal job opportunity un 
der government contracts; and ex- 
tend the life of the Civil Rights 


years. 


In Montgomery, Ala., Atty. Gen. 
William P. Rogers filed suit under 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 for 
a permanent injunction to prohibit 
alleged discrimination against 


defender of the democratic way.” 


Ala., registration officials. 


adopted at the 1958 convention 
of the Virginia State AFL-CIO,® a 


tral Labor Council told the com-~ 
mission that the problem of dis- 


sponsored by Sen. Paul H. Douglas || 
(D-IIl.) and 16 other liberal sena- . 


in introducing it, “to provide for. 


& Welfare fo prepare school de-. 


‘segregation plans for communities “ 
Bept., 


sons claiming they are deprived of ” 


Commission for an additional two 


Negro voters by Macon County,’ 
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Konference Spotlights | 


Forgotten 


By Milton Plumb 


The cate Sok Ametica’s “féegitten ‘people,” tho'etehoiind nageat 
ory farm workers who toil in the world’s most productive agricul- 
ye, was laid before a special two-day “hearing” conference im 
repre ts Pasie ocy ttm es Rcome we tall 
bor, composed of some of the nation’s top leaders in labor, poli- 


Workers” 


elfare. 
Testimony almost widvancane 


| Brought forth pledges of help and 


s to action. Among the high- 
Bights were: 
e For the first time in history, 
member of the President’s Cabi- 
et went On record in a public ad- 
{ress in advocacy of extension of 
ederal minimum wage protection 
» agricultural workers. 
e AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
, Schnitzler disclosed that ‘after 


| nonths of study organized labor 


has formulated a program for an 
mganizational campaign among 
orkers employed on the large cor- 


ki »rate farms” that will be submitted 
Bio the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 


il at its Puerto Rico meeting. 
e The chairman of the U.S. Sec- 


“Htion of the Joint United States-Mex- 


¢ Trade Union Committee urged 
“two-pronged attack on the un- 
derlying reasons for the exploita- 
jon that is carried on under our 
oreign labor programs.” 

Some 350 leaders of public in- 
terest organizations, including 
scores of labor union representa- 
tives, participated in the two-day: 
meeting called to spotlight the 
abuses and hardships suffered by 
a major portion of the approxi- 
mately 2 million men, women 
and children employed in farm 
labor occupations. 


Farm employers and employer 


epresentatives acknowledge that} 


onditions for farm workers are far 
below accepted American labor 
andards and that federal- legisla- 
tion is needed to remedy them. 
Most outspoken employer advo- 
ate was John M. Seabrook, opera- 
tor of a 4,000-acre farm in New 
Jersey using only union labor, who 
called for an appeal to the farmers’ 
“enlightened self-interest” in seek- 
ing support for a federal minimum 
wage law for agricultural labor. ° 
‘National Tragedy’ . 
Sec.-Treas. James B.+Carey of 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept., called the plight of farm 
workers “a 100-year-old national 
tragedy” which finds hundreds of 


Phousands of American migrants 


“roving the face of our land, abused, 
exploited, treated with less con- 
sideration than is given to horses, 
cows, pigs.” 

He predicted that the American 
labor movement “has finished with 
procrastination” and “is going to 
put this issue of farm labor and 
sharecropping very high on its pri- 
ority list of things to be done.” 

“I am confident,” Carey said, 
“that the labor movement will 
determine once and for all to 
throw its full strength and all 
possible resources behind a cam- 
paign to wipe out peasantry in 
America.” 

Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
‘dressing a conference dinner, de- 
tlared that “the migrant farm work- 
& will.never take his place as a 


fully useful citizen, and never be} 


able to successfully resist. exploita- 
ion, until, first, federal legislation 
slarantees him‘a decent: minimum 
Wage upon’ which he can build a 
decent and independent life; sec- 
ond, unless he has fairly continuous 
‘mployment; third, until he receives 
he equal protection of all federal 
and state laws.” 

Mitchell said that he has ordered 
“complete appraisal of the entire 
ed and hour question in agricul- 


and promised that this study } i 


would be compieted before the end | 
of the second session of Congress 
next year. 

Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D- 
| Minn.), speaking on the same pro- 
| gram, blasted the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration for “postponement and 
delay” in-dealing with the migrant 
labor problem. He criticized the 
report of the President's Commit- 
tee on Migratory Labor on grounds 
that it largely “simply makes rec- 


ties.” 


Exploitation Hit 


farm workers “the most shocking 
story of our time,” adding that “the 
exploitation of human labor on 
many of the corporate farms of our 
country today is as horrifying and 


tions that prevailed in most Ameri- 
can factories at the turn of the 


He warned that labor’s organiz- 
ing efforts will be “an extremely 
tough job, but not an impossible 
one.” 

“We are not dealing here with 
employers who- are reasonable 
and want to do the decent thing: 
for their employes,” he said. “We 
are up against the DiGiorgios, 
the Byrds and other agricultural 
tycoons, who include some of 
the most extreme union-haters 
and: enemies. of at veieies in 
America.” . 
.Schnitzler called for 

federal legislation which would (1) 
establish strict controls’ over the 
importation of foreign farm labor 
and (2) provide economic and social 
safeguards for American farm 
workers, whether permanent em- 
ployes or migrants... Those safe- 
guards, he said, would include “the 
right to join unions of their own 
choice.” 

Sec.-Treas. Frank L. Noakes of 
the Maintenance of Way Employes, 
speaking for the joint U.S.-Mexican 
labor group, pointed out that due 
largely to organized labor’s efforts, 
progress has been made in improy- 
ing the program which brings some 
500,000 Mexican farm workers a 
year across our border. But, he 
stressed, “there are still too many 
abuses and the protections are still 
inadequate.” 

Urges Investigation 

Noakes urged that the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress be 
asked to undertake an intensive in- 
vestigation of all foreign contract 
labor programs. He said that this 
committee would be more appro- 
priate to conduct the study than the 
Secretary of Labor because “any in- 
vestigation of the program must 
inevitably be concerned with the 
administration by the Labor Dept.” 

Such a study should, he urged, 
determine what effect foreign la- 
bor has “upon domestic workers, 
both in regard to their displace- 
ment from jobs and in lowering 
their wages and working condi- 
tions.” 


“A sound and prosperous agricul- 
ture is, of course, essential if farm 
employers are to be able to meet 
the wage and other work standards 
that farm workers must have if they 
are not to be excluded from the 
American way of life,” Noakes said. 

Pres. A. Philip Randolph of the 
Sleeping. Car Porters and former 
Sen, Frank P. Graham (D-N.C)), 
who jointly head the sponsoring 


6, 3 


committee, presided over the hear- 


degrading as the sweatshop condi-| 


.|month increase in those instances 


ommendations to the state authori-| pRQOGRAM FOR ORGANIZING workers on n large corporate farms will be: discussed by the AFL- 


CIO Executive Council, Sec.-Treas. William -F. Schnitzler told a National Farm Labor Committee 


in Washington, D. C. Among those at the head table are former Sen. Frank Graham “(D- 


meeting 
Schnitzler called the treatment of}7, ©.), third from left; Pres. A. Philip Randolph of the Sleeping Car Porters (fourth from left); 
and Msgr. George Higgins of the National Catholic Welfare Conference (to right of podium.) 


NLRB Cites Rise _ 
‘In ‘Unfair’ Charges 

The number of unfair la- 
bor practice charges against 
employers reached an all- 
time high when 2,219. cases 
were filed in the last three 
months of 1958, the National 
Labor Relations Board has 
reported. 

It was the fifth successive 
quarter in which the number 
of cases against employers 
had reached record-breaking 
proportions. 

The figures for October- 
December 1958 were 61 per- 
cent higher than for the com- 
parable period of 1957. 


Strike Fund 
Down, UAW 
Boosts Dues 


Detroit—The Auto Workers ex- 
ecutive board has voted to increase 
dues by $1 a month effective in 
March in order to push the union’s 
strike fund reserve back to the con- 
stitutional minimum. 

. ma Igtter to local financial sec- 
retaries in which he announced the 
board’s- action, Sec.-Treas. Emil 
Mazey said the UAW had strike 
fund expenditures in 1958 of $22.1 
million—highest in the union’s his- 
tory. Another $3.3 million was 
spent for strike aid in January of 
this year, he said. 
Mazey pointed out that the 
UAW. constitution requires a 
dues increase whenever the strike 
fund dips below $20 million. 
As of Jan. 31, he said, the fund 
was down to $16.6 million. He 
added that the constitution also 
Stipulates the dues increase will 
be automatically suspended when 
the reserve reaches $25 million. 

The UAW official advised locals 
on the proper procedure for noti- 
fying management of the $1-per- 


{ 


where the collective bargaining 
agreement provides for checkoff of 
dues. : 


ICFTU Arm Opens 
New Bangkok Office 


Bangkok, Thailand—The Asian 
Regional Organization of the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions has 
Bangkok headed by V. M. N. Men- 
on, who has been genefal secre- 


a sub-office in| in| 


300 northern textile firms. 


Textile Workers Union 
Seeks 10 Percent Hike 


New York—The Textile Workers Union of America will seek 
ja 10 percént wage and benefits package in coming negotiations with 


The union’s collective bargaining goal was set here by 400 dele- 
gates representing 75,000 workers in the New England and mid- 


Atlantic states. A similar confer- 
ence, to plan bargaining strategy 
for 70,000 organized southern tex- 
tile workers, was. scheduled for- 
Feb. 15 at Charlotte, N. C. 

As the delegates met, their union 
had already won a major victory 
by ‘breaking a three-year wage 
freeze in the textile industry. © — 

After an intensive two-month 

organizing drive by the TWUA 
in the southern mills, one big 
non-union firm—Cannon Mills 
at Kannapolis, N. C.—suddenly 
granted its 20,000 workers a 10- 
cent hourly increase and raised 
minimum wages 13 cents to 
$1.25 an hour. 

One of North Carolina’s leading 
newspapers, the Greensboro Daily 
News, declared in an editorial that 
it “seems likely” the decision of 
Cannon Mills to raise wages was 
motivated by a desire to “stay a 
jump ahead of the (union) or- 
ganizers.” 

Within two wecks, a majority of 
the industry followed suit under 
pressure of TWUA leaflet squads 
at their plant gates. 

Though elated at this victory, 
TWUA officers indicated they 
would step up contract proposals 
and organizing to keep the in- 
dustry’s wage pattern from be- 


The increase put into effect at 
the southern mills averages 7 per- 
cent. Since the last general wage 
increase, the .union pointed out, 
“the cost of living has risen 8 per- 
cent and man-hour productivity 
has increased substantially.” 

Conference delegates adopted the 
recommendations of TWUA offi- 
cers that all local unions and joint 
boards “take immediate steps to . 
cancel or reopen their contracts.” 

TWUA agreements with 190 
cotton-rayon manufacturers are 
subject to termination or reopen- 
ing on Apr. 15. Agreements with 
another 100 firms in the woolen, 
worsted and felt industries can be 
reopened Apr. 15 and May 1. 

The union’s bargaining teams 
will be able to cite findings by a 
special Senate Commerce sub- 
committee, headed by Sen John 
O. Pastore (D-R. L.), which con- 
ducted a five-month field inves- 
tigation of fextile industry prob- 
lems. 

The Senate study showed tex- 
tile wage rates during the past 10 
years have fallen further and fur- 
ther behind other manufacturing 
industries. At the same time, out- 
put per man-hour was rising far 
more rapidly than in other indus- 


ing set by non-union firms. 


their employers have undertaken 


Tiberias, Israel. 


Canadian Fur Union Spa 
Fund Drive for IsraeliSchool 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian members of the Fur Workers and 


tries. 


rks 


jointly to raise $100,000 in the 


next two years to help finance a new vocational training school in 


Its highlight will be a $50-a-plate testimonial dinner here for 
Max Federman, head of the union’s®- 


Toronto local, spins for May 
30. 

Not even a general strike last 
June, when Federman led the 4 
Toronto local out to support the 
demands of union members in 
lower-paying Montreal and Winni- 
peg for wage increases, could af- 
fect the industry’s unity on the 
Tiberias project. Joint meetings 
at which ways and means of rais- 


tary of the All-Malaya Estate Staff 
Union. - 


an estimated $400,000, are the 
Israeli government and _ that 
country’s labor federation, His- 
tadrat. “ 


Arrangements for the dinner 
honoring Federman are in the 
hands of Reg. Dir. Harry Simon ~ 
of the’ Canadian Labor Congress 
and Business Agent Al Hershko- 
vitz of the Toronto Fur Workers. 
Honorary chairmen of the com- 
mittee include top officers of thd 
Meat Cutters, parent union_of the | 
Fur Workers—Pres. Thomas J. 
Lloyd, Vice Pres. Abe Feinglass 
and Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. Gor- 
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Ike Puts Budget First: 


| Admiiistration School Plan Hit 
As ‘Legislative Monstrosity” 


- The Democratic-controlled 86th Congress and the~ budget - consci 
have clashed anew over the question of federal: spending for vital soc 


area of urgently-needed aid to education: 


The Administration proposed a school construction program. ravoividdfe 
which would have to be repaid, to help “needy” school districts borro 


Sec.. of Health, Education and 
Welfare Arthur S. Flemming de- 
scribed the GOP measure as a 
recognition of “a pressing need” 
for additional. school facilities, de- 
claring there is immediate need for 
140,500 new classrooms. 3 

The proposal, he said, would 
meet the problem “in a manner 
that is consistent with the fiscal 
policies” of Pres. Eisenhower. 

Sen. James E. Murray (D- 
Mont.)}, chairman of the Senate 
Education subcommittee, branded 
the White House proposal a “‘legis- 
lative monstrosity” which, he said, 
“should properly be called the 
Bankers’ and Bureaucrats’ Bonanza 
Act of 1959.” 

Murray, with Rep. Lee Met- 
calf (D-Mont.), has introduced 

an $11.5 billion, four-year bill 
re provide federal funds for the 
dual job of building classrooms 
and raising teachers’ salaries. 
His Education subcommittee has 
held initial hearings on the meas- 
ure, and is scheduled to resume 
consideration of the bill about 
Feb. 24, 


At his Feb. 10 press conference, 
Eisenhower was asked if the Ad- 
ministration’s school aid legislation 
might lead to the conclusion that 


the President considered an unbal- 
anced budget “more dangerous” 
than having “inadequately ‘educated 
citizens.” 

Budget Comes First , 

In reply, the President declared 
that “the human.values in America 
are not going to be promoted un- 
less we are sane and sensible in 
our fiscal policies.” He reiterated 
his theme that nothjng could injure 
the nation more than “to allow 
budgetary process to get out of 
control.” 

“Now of course,” Eisenhower 
continued, “we recognize the na- 
tional need for better education, but 
also I am firmly committed to the 
idea that the primary and basic re- 
sponsibility in these matters rests 
with the communities and with the 
states.” 

In the same press conference, the 
President decried suggestions that 
foreign aid funds might be slashed 
to offset heavier congressional ap- 
propriations for domestic programs. 

“T could think of no policy that 
was more destructive of America’s 
vast interests in the world than that 
one,” he said. 

The school aid fight opened 
after the Senate twice rebuffed 


the White House in its campaign 


publican. Administration 
Bie ee tithe in the 
ita * Stiles : 
hey t buildin g projects. 
to phittle__sotiat” a in 
ordet ;-to~ keep Within its nar- 
rowly- Dillion bud-. 
get. 


After approving a housing bill 
$1 billion higher than the Admini- 
stration had asked, the Senate also 
approved by a 63-22 vote a $465 
million measure to help states and 
communities develop pie satay over 
the next four years. : 

: Airport Funds’ 2 

- The bill that passed the Senate 
was $100 million less than pro- 
posed in the five-year ‘measure in-| 
troduced by Sen. A. S. Mike Mon- 
roney (D-Okla.). It was ‘still al- 
most twice as large as Eisenhower's 
modest -$200 million measure, 
which would have provided for -a 
gradual tapering off, from 50 to 25 
percent, in the federal govern- 
ment’s share’ of airport construc- 
tion costs. 

The House Interstate (Commerce 
Committee wound up hearings on 
a measure similar. to Monroney’s 
original bill, and was expected to 
report it Yavorably. With Con- 
gress slowing its legislative pace in 
the next week because of the Lin- 
coln-Washington’s Birthday holi- 
days, House floor action was not ex- 


pected, until the end of the month 


$500,000 in Scholarship Helps 
Awarded Each Year by Labor 


The AFL-CIO and its affiliates currently ate investing more than half a million dollars each year} 


in scholarship programs as an expression of labor’s continuing interest in broadening educational 


opportunities in the US. 


According to a recent survey made by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Education, the scholarships offered 
by the federation plus national and international unions, state and local central bodies, and local unions 


add up to more than $539,000 an- 
nually—and the list is growing 
every year. 

In additign, Dir. John D. Con- 
nors pointed out that not ali unions 
answered the department’s question- 
naire. He estimated that there must 
be dozens of additional labor- 
awarded scholarships, conserva- 
tively worth many thousands of 
dollars, about which his department 
is unaware. 

The AFL-CIO, 16 state feder- 
ations and 27 central labor bodies 
account for some $90,000 of the 
money spent each year to further 
the education of the nation’s 
youth. The remainder—nearly 
$450,000 annually—comes from 
26 internationals or their various 
locals. 

Latest additions to the growing 
list of union-sponsored educational 
grants are the six $6,000 four-year 
merit scholarships announced last 
month by the AFL-CIO. The pro- 
gram—under which two scholar- 
ships will be granted in each of 
three geographical sections of the 


Ontario Unions Ask 
Labor Board Probe 


Toronto, Ont.— The Ontario 
Federation of Labor has asked | sc 
Provincial Labor Minister Charles 
Daley to make a “thorough in- 
vestigation” of the Ontario Labor 
Relations Board and why it moves 
so slowly. 

“Long delays” by the board, 
about which “nearly every union 
in Ontario” has complained re- 
cently, have “had the effect of 
slowing organization work” and 
making it a “very time-consuming 
and costly job,” the OFL execu- 
tive board told Daley in asking 


for the probe. 


country—is being conducted in co- 
operation with the National Merit 
Scholarship Corp., an independent, 
non-profit organization. 

According to Sec-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler, the AFL-CIO scholar- 
ships are being divided up so that 
one in each section of the country 
will go to students either of whose 
parents is a member of a union 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO, while 
the other will be entirely unre- 
stricted. 

Also at the national level, a 
$100,000 grant was made to Ohio 
State University in 1955 on behalf 
of the William Green Memorial 
Fund. The proceeds from this 
grant pay for two undergraduate 
liberal arts scholarships, two gradu- 
ate fellowships and additional 
grants to unionists attending labor 
institutes each year. The fund was 
established to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of the late president of the 
former AFL. 


Grants Vary Widely 


Scholarship grants vary widely, 
depending on the unions’ financial 
means. They range all the way 
from $50 annually by locals to help 
offset part of the cost of education, 
all the way up to fully-paid, $6,000 

scholarships. They are awarded 
by the following internationals or 
their locals: : 

Airline Pilots; Retail Clerks; 
Clothing Workers through its Sid- 
ney Hillman Foundatiop; Com- 
munications Workers; Ladies 
Garment Workers; Seafarers; 
Maritime Union; Auto Workers; 
Building Service Employes; Ho- 
tel & Restayrant Employes; Car- 
penters; Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers; Op- 


erating Engineers, Laborers; Intl. 


Brotherhood of Longshoremen; | 


Machinists; Newspaper Guild; 
Papermakers & Paperworkers; 
Pulp-Sulphite; Rubber Workers; 
State, County & Municipal Em- 
ployes; Steelworkers; Street Rail- 
way Employes; Retail, Wholesale 
& Dept. Store Employes; and 
Teachers. 


Organized ‘labor’s deep concern 
over the lack of adequate oppor- 
tunities for the nation’s youth to 
gain higher education has been 
stressed repeatedly by the AFL- 
CIO: Pres. George Meany devoted 
his 1958 Labor Day message to 
this problem. 


Sandra rye 


WITH HER DAUGHTER adininisteting the oath of office, Thelng 
O'Dell is sworn in for her sixth term as president of Detroit Offig 

Employes Local 10. Mrs. O’Dell’s daughter, Eleanore Paly@ 
(right); is the retiring secretary of the local. The new secretary 
Lotus Demitrakes, is at left with Mrs. O’Dell’s canciones 


SSS 


Clerks Double Budget & 
To Organize Chains 


The Retail Clerks have doubled their organizing budget and a 
prepared to spend $2 million this year in an expanded membershi 
drive concentrated on leading chain and department stores. 

Following a week-long session of the union’s National Chai 
“Store Conference, the RCIA executive board announced that it hag 


additional $1 million above sums 
previously authorized to carry out 
the recommendations of the con- 


‘| ference, which was attended by 


100 leaders. 

RCIA Pres. James A. Suffridge 
said the goal of the campaign will 
be the enrollment of 100,000 new 
members during 1959. 

'. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
predicted success for the cam- 
paign in an address to the con- 
ference. He described the RCIA 
as one of the fastest growing un- 
ions in America. It has grown 
from “77,000 members in 1944, 
when Suffridge was elected pres- 
ident, to its present membership 
of 350,000. 

The chain store conference rec- 
ommended that coordinated cam- 
paigns be set up in the RCIA’s 
seven geographical divisions, each 
under an organizational director 
and a staff of international organ- 
izers. 

Speaking for the RCIA execu- 
tive board, Suffridge declared: 

“It must be kept in mind that 
in adding another $1 million to 
support the recommendation of the 
conference, we are only helping to 
fulfill a mission to which all. our 
local unions, their officers and their 
resources are already dedicated; 


Mayor of Jerusalem 


Thanks AFL-CIO for Aid 


New York—Israel’s darkest hours have always been brightened 
by the knowledge that the Middle Eastern republic could count on 


American labor for support, Ger: 
said here at a dinner marking 


shon Agron, mayor of Jerusalem, 
the installation of newly-elected 


officers of the American Trade Union Council, National Committee 


%. 


for Labor Israel. 

The installation coincided with 
the launching of a campaign for 
$140,000 to aid an estimated min- 
imum of 100,000 Jews reported 
under pressure from the Romanian 
government to leave the country 
and emigrate to Israel. 

Agron, a former. editor-in-chief 
of the Palestine Post; said he could 
think of no occasion on which Is- 
rael has been let down by organ- 
ized workers in America. 

“Whenever Israel has been in- 
volved in a conflict with another 
nation on. issues of right or 
wrong, our country has been able 
to rely on the AFL-CIO,” he 
noted, 


He described the current situa- 
tion in Romania as one involving 
“expulsion and expropriation.” He 
pointed out that Israel will have 
the problem of transporting, assim- 
ilating and otherwise taking care 
of a group of new immigrants rep- 
resenting 5 percent of its present 
population. 

Another speaker was Pres. 
Mitchell Sviridoff of the Connecti- 
cut State AFL-CIO. Re-elected 
chairman of the council _w 
Mischa Falikman, manager of 


Cutters Local 10, Ladies Garment 
Workers. Pres. Claude Jodoin of 
the Canadian Labor Congress was 
elected honorary chairman. 


authorized the expenditure of an® 


for us this is not an adventure but 
a moral obligation.” 
In view of its greater resourced 
the board indicated that the unig 
is now ready to tackle the job @ 
completing organization of majd@ 
chains such as the May Co. depart 
ment stores and Sears, Roebuq ; 
& Co, 
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Sailors’ Healt 
Found Better] 
By SIU Clinicg 


New York—The first year’s opé 
ation of the Seafarers Health Cem 
ter indicates “considerable improv@ 
ment in the health and working 
pacity” of men ~vyho work on shifl 
under contract with the Atlant 
and Gulf Dist. of the SIU, Prem 
Paul Hall said in a recent repo 

In 4,000 health examinations 
given workers and their familiesg™ " 
he said, a wide variety of aikam 
ments was detected and stepm 
taken to correct them before the | j 
working capacity of the men img 
volved was affected. a 

The examinations were given § 
the pilot project here and in mom 
recently opened health centers ¥ 
New Orleans, Mobile and Bali 
more.- All are functions of & 
SIU Welfare Plan’s medical depait 
ment and are under the direction @ 
Dr. Joseph Logue, a retited af 
miral who served in the Navy af 
Marines in both world wars 
the Korean conflict. 


“Our interest in this area,” 


as | Hall, “just like our interest in shi 


board safety,-stems from the ream 
zation that good wages and ‘worm 
ing conditions are not enough 

themselves to assure economic @ 


curity for our membership.” - 
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